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TWO GIANT SUPER CONSTELLATIONS get a refuel. They used to 
be flown on Avgas that cost us dollars. Now — thanks to BP - 
their Avgas will be BRITISH MADE. 
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42-year-old BP Senior Operator FRANK 
SHIELDS spins the valve on No. 1 Alkyla- 
tion. Plant. And ‘on stream’ goes a unit 
that will help make 40 million gallons of 
Aviation Spirit a year-save Britain 
nearly 8 million precious dollars. Note: 
Alkylate - which this part of the plant 
makes — is 50°%, of Avgas. This is Britain’s 
first and only Alkylation Plant. 


8.30 on a summer morning. The sun 
slants through a spider’s web of pipes. A 
man tenses . . . twists at a great valve... 
spins it. And Britain is set to save 8 million 
dollars a year on aviation fuel. 


Just short of Rochester on the A2 out of 
London you'll find a sign-post. Marked 
‘Grain’. Turn left and follow this road. 
Winding through steep green banks, past 
cottages aflame with orange marigolds it 
goes. Then, suddenly, a forest of towers 
and chimneys and weirdly futuristic steel 
structures spikes towards the sky. As far 
as the eye can see, vast buildings throng 
the ground. You’ve arrived at The British 
Petroleum Company’s Kent Refinery on 
the Isle of Grain. 


40 MILLION GALLONS 
Here has just been completed Britain’s first 


n dollar twist 


and only complete unit for making Avgas 
(aviation spirit). 

Before BP built this unit much of 
Britain’s Avgas had to be bought from 
across the Atlantic — with dollars. And the 
demand for Avgas is ever rising. 

Now BP will make it here — in Britain. 
5,000 gallons of it every hour. 40 million 
gallons of it every year. Saving us almost 
8 million dollars. 


FUTURE PERFECT 


And it is not surprising that BP should be 
the people to think this saving out and 
build this vast unit. For always, by its past 
record, The British Petroleum Company 
has shown that it holds this country’s future 
very much in mind. 

BP plans for tomorrow. Today and 
every day. A wide-awake — BRITISH — policy. 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY LIMITED 





—Portrait of the Week— 


HE RUMBLING of shell-fire has been heard off 

the Chinese coast; a different kind of rumbling 
has come from Arkansas, with a nasty echo from 
Nottingham. And even the Lambeth Conference 
sent up a puff or two of smoke in its report. In 
France Algerian terrorists have been responsible 
for more death, injury and destruction, and in 
French West Africa General de Gaulle has had the 
unusual experience of being shouted down by a 
crowd he was attempting to address. It stopped 
raining. 

* 


UNTIL THE PREPARATIONS for the struggle between 
Governor Faubus of Arkansas and the Supreme 
Court thrust everything else off the foreign news 
pages, the Chinese shelling of islands in the 
Quemoy group got most of the world’s attention. 
Fifty thousand shells a day was the Communist 
delivery, though there was no sign of the bombard- 
ment being followed by invasion from the main- 
land. The State Department muttered behind its 
hand that the Seventh Fleet was still very much 
on the gui vive, and the shelling went on. Mean- 
while, the Middle East was forgotten as the 
Supreme Court of the US broke its summer recess 
to consider pleas by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured People that integra- 
tion be continued (some say, started) at the Little 
Rock High School For his part, Governor Faubus 
broke the Arkansas Legislature’s summer recess 
to rush through emergency legislation designed to 
prevent any such thing happening. British reporters 
in Arkansas are now apt to have the local citizens 
murmur ‘Nottingham’ at them, for the Queen of 
the Midlands has now been the scene of a race- 
riot involving 200 white and coloured men; the 
Fire Brigades Union has objected to its members 
being called upon to help the police. In a week 
dominated by colour, the South African Prime 
Minister, Johannes Strydom, died after a long ill- 
ness. The struggle for the succession is expected to 
be bitter, and the prospects of the post going to 
anyone less rabid than the late incumbent are 
remote in the extreme. 


* 


AT HOME, the Cohen Committee and the Lambeth 
Conference have both reported. The former body 
called for a still tighter rein on wage increases, 
declaring inflation to be: an ever-present danger, 
whereupon the Midland Bank promptly an- 
nounced, with considerable and dramatic effect, 
that it was instituting a system of unsecured loans 
to its customers, old and new, for once-for-all 
expenditure. The shares of the large hire-purchase 
firms fell, and those of the manufacturers of wash- 
ing machines rose. The other big banks hastened 
to get aboard, or at any rate to make preparations 
for embarkation. The Lambeth Conference Report 
said some moderate and sensible things about 
family limitation and—it was as though nobody 
could get away from the subject during the week 
—racial problems, especially in Africa. 


* 


THE BALL WAS BACK in Mr. Khrushchev’s court, 
this time with ‘October 31’ written on it. The 
suspension of nuclear tests from that date, follow- 
ing the conclusions reached by the scientific con- 
ference at Geneva (not to mention the UN Report 
on the radiation hazards), was proposed by the 
United States and Britain, though General de 
Gaulle said that France would go on testing her 
atomic bomb just as soon as it had been made. On 
his tour of French overseas possessions he ran into 
a hostile demonstration at Dakar; not, however, 
from Pétainists but from nationalists. 
* 

LANDSLIDES AND FLOODS continued for a time, but 
eventually the sun came out. Britain’s brightest 
musical sun was dimmed with the death at eighty- 
five of Ralph Vaughan Williams. 
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FIREWORKS BEFORE BEDTIME 


HE most encouraging diplomatic week for the 

West in years, with agreements at the UN and 
at Geneva, has been followed by depressing news 
from the East: news of the rain of shells on 
Quemoy and of fall-out on Christmas Island, 
where British scientists are exploding nuclear de- 
vices like children hurrying to let off the last 
fireworks before bedtime. For Britain to start this 
new series of tests on the very day of the publi- 
cation of the Anglo-US offer to stop tests on 
October 31 was regrettable, considering how the 
Government reacted to the Russians’ proposal for 
a cessation of tests after they had completed 
their own series a few months ago. If the Russians 
were being hypocritical then, so are we now. No 
doubt the choice of October 31 was made not 
by us but by the Americans: but we, with these 
tests, have incurred the odium. And it is not as 
if they are of any value: everybody, not least 
the Russians, knows that the West’s weakness lies 
not in its nuclear weapons but in its means of 
conveying them to their destination in the event 
of war. 

However, a strong chance remains that the 
offer will be grudgingly accepted. None of the 
three Great Powers, and certainly not Russia, can 
easily afford the propaganda disgrace which 
would attach to a flat refusal to ban tests. In 
Russia’s case this would involve starting all over 
again the tests which she stopped unconditionally 
in April; and since then there has been the vague 
but imposing UN report on the dangers of radia- 
tion and the unexpected agreement of the experts 
at Geneva that a control system is practicable. The 
whirl of abuse from Moscow about the present 
Western 
commitment to accepting a ban of some. kind. 

It is possible, though, that Russia will swing 
round to the newly abandoned position of her 
opponents and demand ‘package’ discussions, to 
include the whole subject of nuclear disarmament 
and the destruction of stocks. The West is at 
present offering disarmament as the first item of 
a ‘summit’ conference which it is fairly certain 
Russia no longer wants; and Russia may play to 
regain the initiative by arguing that the mere end- 
ing of tests cannot be discussed by itself. 

Certainly the reality of inspection will be hard 
for Russia to swallow. The book of essays on 
inspection for disarmament which has just been 
published by the University of Columbia con- 
firms the opinion of the Geneva experts that con- 
trol is perfectly possible granted the establishment 
of control posts in the right places. Three main 
methods of test-detection are in use: detection 
of acoustic waves, detection of seismic waves and 
detection of electro-magnetic radiation. With their 
help, the conclusion is, every point of an inspected 


tests has also strengthened _ Russia’s , 


territory can be covered provided it is within 300 
miles of a detection post. 

Here, Russian geography makes for awkward- 
ness: the Soviet Union would require about 
twenty-five such posts to fulfil this condition and 
the United States only seven. In addition, there 
would have to be a range of seismic stations in 
Kamschatka to record volcanic and earth move- 
ment. Normally the wave patterns of an earth 
tremor and of a deep explosion are very distinct, 
but the seismic stations could prevent the trick 
of small bombs being exploded simultaneously 
with the onset of an earthquake so that the 
bomb’s wave pattern is concealed. Another possi- 
bility referred to for evading detection is the 
exploding of a bomb within a gigantic steel sphere 
on pillars, to absorb shock waves which might 
be transmitted to the earth or the air; but 
in order not to burst, such a sphere should weigh 
over a hundred thousand tons. All the labour of 
Siberia, the conclusion is, would hardly avail to 
make this worth trying. Small bombs, again, could 
be secretly exploded in a huge trench-shaped 
lake of foaming water; but none exists. 

So it seems that Mr. Gromyko was right when 
he said in April: ‘All contentions about the 
alleged impossibility of detecting nuclear tests are 
in reality solely aimed at continuing the nuclear 
arms race and are fully disproved by practice and 
expert opinion. . . .” And it was Valerian Zorin, 
Russian delegate to the UN Disarmament Sub- 
committee, who first proposed that control posts 
should be set up. But in spite of all this bright 
logic on the part of her representatives, it is quite 
clear that Russia would be put to infinitely more 
inconvenience by nuclear inspection than either 
Britamy or America. The Soviet security police 
must already be aghast at the suggestion that they 
admit several hundred unscreened and probably 
unsocialist scientists as semi-permanent residents 
in the most private districts of Siberia. Prevarica- 
tion may be expected. One form may well be the 
loading of the meeting’s agenda until it becomes 
a rival ‘summit’ conference; another, potentially 
more useful, may be to distract attention by con- 
centrating on the problem of new owners of the 
bomb—in particular, France. 

France, more resolved on ‘nuclear club mem- 
bership’ than ever since de Gaulle’s accession, is 
hurrying on with preparations to explode her 
hydrogen bomb near Colomb-Bechar, and to 
spray..the upper atmosphere with radioactive 
Sahara sand, with the ludicrous justification that 
it was only her lack of a hydrogen bomb which 
allowed Khrushchev to threaten her out of Port 
Said. China, too, has to be considered. Being de- 
pendent on Russian material, she could pre- 
sumably be drawn into an agreement. So could 
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West Germany and Sweden. General agreement 
of this type must be sought, because otherwise 
an ancient evasion could be practised. Just as 
the Heinkels and Dorniers were invited to practise 
war in the skies of Spain, and as the German 
clandestine re-armers had their bombers built and 
tested in Sweden, their submarines in Holland and 
their artillery in Russia, so the world might sud- 
denly discover that Panama or Albania is testing 
hydrogen bombs for an unspecified client. The 
ban on testing nuclear weapons must be univer- 
sal; only then can the next step, nuclear dis- 
armament, begin even to be considered. 


The Cohen Report 


HE report from the Cohen Committee on its 

second probe into the body economic makes 
remarkable reading. ‘The dangers of inflation have 
only been scotched, not killed,’ it insists, ‘by the 
slackening of tempo in the last twelve months —a 
verdict which is undoubtedly right; but it comes 
as something of a surprise after the extremely 
pessimistic appraisal of our present strength and 
prospects on which the report is based. During 
the rest of this year, it is argued, the balance of 
payments can be expected to deteriorate, as ex- 
ports fall and imports become more expensive 
again. Production is more likely to decline than 
to increase as investment tails away, stocks are 
run down, and consumption stagnates. Against 
such a background one might surely have antici- 
pated some strong recommendations for re-expan- 
sion by 2n all-out encouragement of spending. But 
this the report specifically resists. Moreover, a 
short discussion of the ways open to the Govern- 
ment to stimulate activity is followed by a far 
longer discussion of the dangers of doing so. It is 
all rather paradoxical. 


The committee was clearly in a dilemma. On 
the one hand, it was desperately anxious that the 
glittering prize of stable prices, which we now 
have within our grasp after twenty-three years of 
inflation, should not be snatched away at this stage 
by precipitate government action to stimulate 
business. On the other hand, the committee seems 
to have been impressed with the danger of a 
deeper recession later this year. Here, however, it 
is open to criticism on a number of grounds. 
There appears to have been little or no apprecia- 
tion of the extraordinary buoyancy and confi- 
dence of British industry. Instead the committee 
has been led astray by the surveys of business 
opinion conducted by the Federation of British 
Industries which purported to show that profit 
margins and capital expenditure are both falling. 
But in the latest period for which figures are avail- 
able both continued to rise, as the report recog- 
nises. What is happening now is a matter of specu- 
lation. But as we have said before, the number of 
businessmen who are prepared to admit to swell- 
ing profit margins is probably about equal to the 
number of farmers who will agree that they are 
having a good year. The committee might have 
noted that whatever the businessmen wrote down 
on their questionnaires from the FBI has not 
prevented them telling a different story to their 
shareholders, since in the first seven months of 
1958 dividends paid out have increased by 8 per 
cent. That is hardly the way business would behave 
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if it were seriously worried about the future. 


The committee has also been curiously reluctant 
to acknowledge the remarkable strength of 
Britain’s overseas account at the present moment 
—though it should be said that some parts of the 
picture are only now becoming clear. It is almost 
without precedent that at the end of August the 
£ should remain so strong in the foreign exchange 
markets—over $2.80—which suggests that we may 
even be gaining gold at a time when we normally 
expect to lose it. The trade gap so far this year 
has been about half what it was in 1957. The terms 
of trade appear to have settled down 10 per cent. 
more in our favour than in 1954. However much 
‘deterioration’ there may be in the last four 
months of the year it seems unlikely that the final 
figure for the annual payments surplus will be 
substantially less than £400 million, and as such a 
record. 

Again, it might have been expected that the 
committee would have made more of the relaxa- 
tions already conceded by the Government. The 
ending of the credit squeeze, the further reduction 
in Bank rate to 44 per cent.—all this will auto- 
matically lead to greater activity. The credit 
squeeze has indeed been replaced this week by a 
credit war, led by the Midland Bank, which will 
inevitably lead to a higher level of business in the 
shops, by making loans easier to obtain. As it is, 
hire purchase is still expanding, and if the Control 
of Hiring Order were revoked it would expand 
still more. 


But in spite of the committee's reluctance to 
give sufficient credit to the imagination and resili- 
ence which British industry is showing, the report 
remains of value. Its discussion of the contrast 
between fixed prices in the shops and the fall in 
prices of raw materials as they reach the factories 
is tantalisingly brief. It is to be hoped that it will 
be extended in the next report, if the problem has 
not solved itself by then. 


Lambeth Lessons 


HE small section of the Lambeth Conference 

Report which dealt with family planning in- 
evitably received so much publicity that it could 
easily be imagined that the Anglican bishops dis- 
cussed nothing else during the five weeks. But 
refreshing as it is to have at last a clear and 
sensible, if controversial, statement on the full 
purpose of Christian marriage, it is by no means 
the only significant conclusion their Lordships 
reached. The entire report, including the encycli- 
cal letter, the 131 resolutions and the full reports 
of the five committees, is worthy of close study— 
and not only by members of the Anglican com- 
munion. 

Although none of the resolutions passed is in 
any way binding on-any province or Church of 
the communion, they will greatly influence the 
pattern of Anglicanism for the next decade. Thus 
it is encouraging to find there is every hope that 
if the negotiations for the formation of two united 
Churches, one in North India and Pakistan and 
the other in Ceylon, are successfully concluded, 
these Churches will be, from the outset, in full 
communion. Although there will certainly be a 
good deal of controversy, and some determined 
resistance to the acceptance of the schemes for 
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reunion now under way—as well as to the idea 
that the Anglican Church may be in full com- 
munion with Churches which are also in com- 
munion with Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists—the bishops at Lambeth 
have made it clear that there can be no drawing 
back. It is to be hoped that the suggestion that 
future Lambeth Conferences should be attended 
by representative bishops of the new united 
Churches will be readily accepted. 

The committee considering the conflicts within 
and between nations pulled no punches. Nothing 
could be more emphatic than the resolution con- 
demning discrimination of any kind on the 
grounds of race or colour and the demand that in 
all multi-racial societies members of all races 
should have a fair and just share in the govern- 
ment of their country, the control, development 
and rewards of its natural resources, and have the 
right to associate freely in worship, education, 
industry and education. The committee's report 
applies these principles particularly to the Federa- 
tion of Central Africa and warns the British Gov- 
ernment to do nothing to enhance the already 
powerful advantages the white settlers have over 
the African there. There will be some rumbles 
from the Federation, as there have already been 
from Australia, because of the passage which 
suggests that the Australian Government should 
modify its immigration policy and allow a con- 
trolled entry of members of any race or nation: 
but the influence of the non-white bishops on the 
Conference is clear, and the report is all the better 
for it. 

The pressing problem of over-population in 
India, Ceylon and Japan was the main reason that 
the Conference got down to discussing the theo- 
logy of sexuality and the family. When it declares 
its belief that ‘the responsibility for deciding upon 
the number and frequency of children has been 
laid by God upon the consciences of parents 
everywhere: that this planning, in such ways as 
are mutually acceptable to husband and wife in 
Christian conscience, is a right and important fac- 
tor in Christian family life. . . .’ it has these coun- 
tries particularly in mind. But the acceptance of 
the rightness of family planning stems from the 
principle, which the Anglican Church has never 
declared before, that within the context of 
marriage and family life, the sexual act has a 
positive place as a means of expressing love apart 
from the procreation of children. It is a declara- 
tion long overdue. 

All employers‘ and trade union leaders -:ould 
profitably study the passages on industrial pres- 
sures. The bishops point out that industry has a 
far wider responsibility to the community than 
mere productivity. The three-shift system, the use 
of migrant and contract labour, the employment 
of married women at lower wage rates and of 
youths in overpaid dead-end jobs can-have a 
disastrous effect on family life. The committee 
report on the place of the Bible in the modern 
world also repays study; a small masterpiece of 
concise writing, it manages in a few pages to make 
relevant the whole drama of the Old Testament 
to the reconciling word of God. Few of our parish 
clergy can afford to ignore this section. 

The Lambeth Conference Report will have no 
startling effect on the conflicts that unsettle the 
world; but for those who are prepared to look it 
points a way forward—and it is a way of hope. 
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Nigger-lover 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


f bee fat’s in the fire once more on racial inte- 
gration of the Little Rock, Arkansas, schools. 
In 1954, the United States Supreme Court said 
it was unconstitutional to have separate schools 
for Negroes and Whites. The Little Rock school 
board took the court seriously and proceeded 
with integration plans. Governor Orval Faubus 
called out the militia to maintain the ‘peace,’ and 
he felt this could best be done by turning back 
Negro children at the front door of Central High 
School in Little Rock. After temporising for quite 
a while, the President sent in a detail of para- 
troopers to prevent interference with the Negro 
children. The paratroopers did their job. Early 
this summer, however, a United States District 
Court granted an appeal by the Little Rock school 
board to postpone integration for two and a half 
years. The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Coloured People promptly appealed 
against this ruling. The next higher court, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, which is directly below 
the Supreme Court, reversed the District Court’s 
ruling, but allowed the school board a thirty-day 
leeway. Governor Faubus’s reply was to ask the 
State Legislature for a law to permit the closing of 
any school ordered to accept Negroes. And there 
the matter now stands. 


Both the President and Governor Faubus have 
said that their attitudes and policies are the same 
as they were a year ago. The President's attitude 
is something of a mystery (down to yesterday, 
he refused to say that he personally approved 
the original Supreme Court decision), but his 
policy is the same as it was in the Lebanon—i.e., 
troops—and this is also Faubus’s policy. The 
troops Mr. Eisenhower is likely to send in will 
uphold the Supreme Court's view of the law and 
the Constitution. Faubus’s will uphold Faubus’s. 
It sounds like civil war, but there won’t be one. 


This story is sworn to by men of good repute. 
Governor Faubus, who was campaigning for re- 
election this summer, addressed a crowd in an 
Arkansas town and ranted against the President, 
the Supreme Court, the NAACP and just about 
everything else. When he had done, a great shaft 
of light pierced the roof of the meeting hall, and, 
lo, Jesus Christ appeared. He said that He was 
the resurrection and the life, that those who set 
man against man shall not enter the Kingdom uf 
Heaven, that the meek and the peacemakers are 
blessed. The mob was quiet while He spoke; when 
He finished, there was a great shout through the 
hall— Nigger-lover.’ 


* * * 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY has adopted what in the 
last few days has become known as ‘the Arab 
resolution,’ which instructs everyone’s friend, Dag 
Hammarskjéld, to take over. The big question is 
fudged; there will, in time, be British and Ameri- 
can troop withdrawals and there may, in time, be 
a UN ‘presence’ in the troubled areas. At the start 
of the session the British and Americans were 
Saying that the ‘presence’ must follow the with- 
drawal as the night the day, but they yielded on 
this, and everyone yielded a bit here and there, 
and the resolution was passed eighty to nought in 


New York 


an eighty-one-member Assembly, which is, as 
everyone says, pretty good. The Dominican Re- 
public wasn’t on hand for the vote or for most 
of the proceedings. It is angry with the United 
Nations because it allows the United States to 
remain a member; the United States is the country 
whose army failed to give passing grades to 
Lieutenant-General Rafael Trujillo, Jnr., Mr. 
Big’s son, at an officer-training school in Kansas, 
which the General seldom attended because he 
was so busy attending the Misses Zsa-Zsa Gabor 
and Kim Novak. Little has been said of ‘indirect 
aggression.’ Mr. Dulles, who wrote the President's 
speech, explained to reporters that while the 
‘words’ would be used, Mr. Eisenhower, a positive 
thinker, was looking to the future, not to the past, 
and that American policy was looking for means 
to keep the peace rather than for rhetoric with 
which to describe violations of the peace. The 
British clung to the notion a bit longer than we 
did, but practically nothing has been heard of 
it in the general debate, and this seems to many 
observers a good omen. Now and then common 
sense does prevail. 


A 


WHEN Mr. Masefield announced 
that he must go down to the sea 
again, it is all hell to a china 
orange that he was not contem- 
plating a visit to the annual gab- 
fests held by the three political 
parties and the Trades Union Congress. In this 
respect, I differ from Mr. Masefield; from next 
week exceptionally keen-eyed bird-watchers may 
be lucky enough to spot that late summer 
migrant, Taperis bowbellsus, alighting with its 
quaint, high-pitched cry of ‘Yoodeecee, yoodee- 
cee’ on the sands at one after another of our 
leading holiday resorts. First comes the TUC, to 
be found at Bournemouth, where it is rumoured 
that the roads have been decorated by the 
thoughtful committee members of the local Con- 
servative Association with notices saying ‘Bourne- 
mouth welcomes careful yes-men.’ I have not 
stayed a night in Bournemouth, if my memory 
serves me correctly, for fourteen years, though 
I did spend some hours there recently, driving 
round and round looking for a wedding in an 
exceptionally well-concealed church. After the 
TUC in Bournemouth come the Liberals in 
Torquay, where, judging by the demonstration 
accorded last year in Southport to Colonel Lort- 
Phillips, who had after all come bottom of the 
poll at Gloucester, they will probably cheer them- 
selves unconscious at the sight of Mr. Mark 
Bonham Carter, who was actually top at Tor- 
rington, lang may his lum reek. Torquay has 
palm trees, like Africa and Beaumaris. But at 
any rate I should be able to have a pleasant bathe 
while Mr. Jeremy Thorpe is taking the collection. 

After that, and a few deep breaths of good, 
rich, carcinogenic London air on the way through, 
it is sing hey! for the Labour Party at Scar- 


ne 
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TWO OF THE RICHEST men in the country, W. 
Averell Harriman (railroads) and Nelson Rocke- 
feller (oil) will battle it out this fall for the 
governorship of New York State. Politicians of 
modest means are rubbing their hands; they ex- 
pect a Niagara of money—a championship con- 
test of the heavyweight bank accounts. Visions 
of sugar plums dance in their heads. They may 
be disappointed, for it is a characteristic of the 
rich in this country, especially the second- and 
third-generation rich, to go into politics or the 
arts or whatever and seek acceptance of them- 
selves. To buy an election or the publication of 
a book would spoil everything for them. They 
want to be loved as human beings, not as money- 
bags—with the consequence that the moneybags 
are seldom seen and hardly ever opened. 

It has never happened, at least to the best of 
your correspondent’s knowledge, that both candi- 
dates in an election have been multi-millionaires. 
The general rule may be violated in this election, 
for Harriman (Democrat and incumbent) and 
Rockefeller (Republican) are evenly matched ia 
most respects, including policy, and perhaps the 
thing will have to turn into an ordeal by hand- 
out. It will in any case be fun to watch. The 
governorship of New York is a great prize, be- 
cause the man who holds it is almost automati- 
cally a candidate for Presidential nomination. 


Conference Season 


borough, where I hope his new-found role of 
elder statesman will not inhibit Mr. Herbert 
Morrison from calling for the hokey-cokey at the 
Agents’ Ball. And then a night or two in York, 
where the locals are doubtless still talking about 
the record time in which I made a complete cir- 
cuit of the wall (that, of course, was before I 
had my trouble), and on over the Pennines, which 
I once crossed on a blazing summer's day in the 
back of an open lorry driven by a man named 
Joe, and the world was very young indeed. (And 
where are last year’s snows, eh? Tell me that if 
you can.) On, that is, to Blackpool, where the 
Tories (may they be gnawed, lock, stock, barrel 
and Conference Arrangements Committee, by the 
worm which dieth not) are determined to ruin 
what is left of my summer. My neighbours tell 
me that I am still occasionally to be heard scream- 
ing ‘Norbreck Hydro! Norbreck Hydro!’ in my 
sleep, so this year I have fled up the coast to 
St. Anne’s and propose to commute daily to and 
from the Winter Garden. (The knowing ones say 
that St. Anne’s is just as bad as Blackpool: we 
shall see.) 

But, as I stow my few precious possessions (the 
monogrammed hairbrushes from Mr. Harold 
Wilson, the gold cuff-links from the Foreign 
Secretary) into my carpet-bag, it is worth, I think, 
reflecting for a few moments on each of the four 
bodies whose more or less galvanic twitchings | 
am off to inspect, to glance down the road each 
of them has travelled since this time last year, 
and even to try to catch a glimpse of the road 
that lies ahead. This week, I shall deal with the 
first two stops on my runabout ticket; after the 
TUC is disposed of, it will be the turn of the 
last two. 

And how fares the TUC? On the face of it, 
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well enough. The only really major defeat inflicted 
on the unions during the past year has been that 
of the London busmen, and Mr. Cousins’s 
handling of that dispute was so inept that even 
the public, by the time the seven weeks were over, 
knew where to lay the blame. The General Coun- 
cil took good care to get out from under this, the 
one industrial mess of the year that could have 
harmed them, and are now looking askance at 
that loud, pushful fellow in the horn-rimmed 
spectacles at the other end of the table. Bro. 
Cousins, it was rumoured, was hugely displeased 
at the attitude of his fellow-members of the Coun- 
cil, who point-blank told him to stop playing the 
fool and go back to work, and was supposed to 
have left instructions at the TGWU hotel in 
Bournemouth that he would not be needing 
tomato juice for breakfast, as he would have 
plenty of blood after the first day’s session. I 
doubt it; Bro. Cousins can make mistakes, like 
the rest of us, but he is nobody’s fool, and 
although when he comes to move the motion (now 
an annual event) reaffirming the opposition of 
Congress to wage restraint he will doubtless take 
a poke or two at some of the well-fleshed ones 
under the arc-lights, there will be no actual 
mayhem on the floor. 

That the possibility of it should be the topic 
uppermost in the minds of those of us who are 
off to Bournemouth is itself a fair index to the 
mood in which Congress is meeting. The Group- 
ing Committees have yet to play here-comes-a- 
chopper with the resolutions as they appear in the 
agenda; but at the moment there is nothing in 
them to raise the least firmly anchored eyebrow. 
They don’t like the Government, they don’t like 
the Rent Act, they don’t like the Cohen Com- 
mittee (they like it a lot less now than when the 
agenda was printed, I'll be bound), they are in 
favour of people being healthy, educated and 
prosperous. From the direction of Botany Bay 
there arises a thin, mocking laughter, but they 
know what they are doing, all the same. The 
members of the unions (as opposed to the TUC) 
are doing very well for themselves at the moment; 
here a bob or two, there a report of the inquiry 
into the docks dispute—it all adds up to a good 
deal of pudding behind the watch-chain, and the 
Council, which knows how badly it would fare 
in a real fight, is content to coast gently along 
in the middle of the stream. True, their constitu- 
tion says fiercely that they want to nationalise 
land (if it comes to that, it says equally fiercely 
that they want to nationalise the railways), and 
from time to time they feel bound to make a 
threatening gesture in the direction of a wicked 
capitalist or two, or even the Government. But 
the Third Estate owns too big a stake to fool 
around with matches and, short of not holding an 
annual congress at all, the watery kind they held 
last year is the best thing they can think of to 
keep attention off them and their shortcomings. 
I venture to predict that for the second year run- 
ning Congress will go to its end without a single 
card vote being called for. 


At the Liberal Conference in Southport ast 
year they had a card vote, as I recall, though I 
cannot for the life of me remember what it was 
all about. ‘Get on or get out’ was Mr. Grimond’s 
slogan for that gathering, and since then he has 
indeed got on. But how far? The muffin-man 
and others have been declaring that the Liberal 
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revival has spent its force, that Mr. Bonham 
Carter was not a swallow making a brave attempt 
to convince everybody who would listen that 
summer was icumen in, but a lone bee locked 
out of the hive while the frost came killingly on. 
Well, some say one thing and some say another, 
but certainly for the Liberals this conference must 
be the most important since 1954, and probably 
since before the fall of the Labour Government. 
It is extremely unlikely, to begin with, that they 
will have time for another before the election. 
It is therefore on the decisions they take at Tor- 
quay, and more important on the spirit in which 
those decisions are taken, that they must present 
themselves to the electorate for their last fling 
—for not even the most sanguine of Mr. 


Grimond’s supporters, surely, would argue that 
there is any real future for the Liberals if they 
do not take significant strides at the next election. 

Last week I was suggesting one way in which 
they might hope to get under the vast mass of 


THE RACE RIOT at Nottingham has 
led two of the town’s MPs to suggest 
restrictions on immigration. Neither 
Mr. James Harrison (Lab.) nor 
Lieut.-Colonel Cordeaux (Cons.) 
specifically says he means on 
coloured people, but this is clearly 
the implication. Yet colour is not the real diffi- 
culty. I have found much less prejudice against 
Asiatics in London than there is against the Irish. 
What counts is numbers and identifiability; where 
there are hundreds of, say, West Indians (or Irish) 
in one district, tensions are automatically created. 
There are in fact good sociological arguments for 
preventing such conglomerations of immigrants, 
if some way could be found to do it; but this is 
not the same as arguing that restrictions should 
be put on their immigration. What is remarkable 
is not that there have been occasional incidents 
like the Nottingham riot but that the immigrants 
have in the main settled in so smoothly. True, 
more effective colour barriers exist in practice 
than most of us realise; and it is certainly time that 
the whole subject was investigated more fully in 
the hope of finding how to end race hatreds. But 
to try to end colour prejudice in Britain by impos- 
ing a colour bar at the ports would be a cowardly 
way out. 
+ * * 
THE NOTTINGHAM EPISODE Came in time to prevent 
any holier-than-thou feelings about the latest turn 
in the Little Rock dispute, or about the case of the 
Alabama Negro sentenced to death for the theft 
of a few shillings. These are ugly symptoms; yet 
again, the remarkable thing in the US is the way 
in which violent racial strife has gradually eased 
in the last few years. The lesson to be learned 
from American experience is that endless patience, 
endless refusal to be panicked, is needed. We hear 
about Little Rock: we do not hear about the 
hundreds of towns where over a period of years 
Negroes have been admitted to White parks and 
libraries, then to White colleges and schools, by a 
gradual but determined civic process. An English 
royal commission investigating the colour problem 
would do well to look not at Arkansas or Alabama 
but at Kentucky, where the community is solving 
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public political inertia—a correspondent writes to 
say that under my egis he is determined never 
to vote again (‘I can call spirits from the vasty 
deep’)—and I shall be looking out sharply for 
traces of my handiwork in the platform resolu- 
tions. I shall be disappointed, of course, but Mr. 
Grimond must know that some bold and imagina- 
tive stroke is essential if all those tears of jo\ 
shed at Rochdale and Ipswich and Torrington are 
not to waste away into the golden Devon sands 
The Liberals cannot afford a draw, as the TUC 
cannot afford anything else; for them it is indeed 
‘get on or get out,’ and if they stand still the, 
will freeze and die. But enough of such gloom, 
thoughts! The sun is out, and the sea at Bourne- 
mouth is inviting, and the donkeys on the sands 
are calling just as surely as the ones in the 
Pavilion. Next week a stick of rock will be given 
away free with every copy of the Spectator, and 
—yes, you have guessed—all the way through .: 
will say TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


a colour problem far more difficult than it is ever 
likely to become in England. 
+ + + 
THE NUMBER NINE seems to be fatal to symphonists. 
Beethoven, Bruckner, Mahler—they all reached it, 
and none passed it. And now Vaughan Williams. 
only a few months after the first performance of 
his ninth symphony, is dead. I have been lucky to 
be at the first performances of his last four sym- 
phonies, and watched the bulky body grow succes- 
sively more stooped as he walked to the platform 
to acknowledge the ovation. But there was nothing 
stooped about the music, from the dizzying 
tumults of the sixth to the light-hearted delicac\ 
of the ninth. His place in English musical histor) 
is secure, of course, though he has been oddl\ 
neglected on the Continent, where they prefer 
Sibelius. My own view, for what it is worth, is 
that at least two of his symphonies stand above 
anything since Brahms, and that his reputation 
will increase with the years. It was a graceful and 
appropriate tribute to his memory that the Hallé 
Orchestra, which gave so many of VW’'s first per- 
formances, should rearrange its Prom on the night 
he died and begin with the Tallis Fantasia (the 
BBC broke into its schedules, too, to broadcast the 
performance and the moving words with which Sir 
John Barbirolli prefaced it). My happiest memory 
of him is from the first night of his opera The 
Pilgrim’s Progress at Covent Garden in 1951, be- 
fore an audience containing the two archbishops 
and a large number of lesser clergy. The final 
scene ends with a huge tableau in. Heaven, after 
Pilgrim has crossed over; when the cast took their 
bows the angels stayed in position, as it was too 
difficult for them to descend quickly to the stage. 
So when ‘the composer came on to take his bow 
we were treated to the delightful sight of the 
Heavenly Host applauding vigorously. I daresay 
that on Tuesday the trumpets sounded for -him. 
too, on the other side. 
+f *~ A 

VERY DIFFERENT feelings were roused in me by the 
tide of cant which has flowed steadily (with one 
or two notable exceptions) since Strydom died on 
Sunday. Why no newspaper has come flat out and 
said that the man was 4 Nazi, and a whole-hearted 
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one, I don’t know, for he was; perhaps—though I 
doubt it—they were frightened at the thought of 
s letter from that pathetic gentleman in South 
Africa House whose job is to write letters to 
British newspapers defending the indefensible in 
his country. But the BBC, not normally at its best 
in this sort of situation, came through with flying 
colours. Though the news bulletins I heard did not 
stray beyond the permitted boundaries of BBC im- 
partiality, they made no bones about the character 
of the man and the nature of his policies. The BBC 
was almost alone, I think, in mentioning his atti- 
tude to the war (he was passionately opposed to 
South Africa’s anti-Nazi participation), and for 
good measure rubbed in his fanatical republican- 
im hard. The BBC has certainly come a long way 
since the days when their bulletins, on the death 
of the unspeakable Senator Bilbo, described him 
only as ‘a pastmaster of the filibuster.’ 



















* * * 






BOTH SIR IAN JACOB, Of the BBC, and Sir Robert 
Fraser, of the ITA, discussing the possibility of 
athird TV network in the Observer, were careful 
to deny that (in Sir Robert’s words) there is 
currently ‘some sort of television boat race, with 
rival rosettes and factious followings, not to say 
a lot of pretty artful dodging for the inside of 
the bend.’ But both promptly began to jockey 
for the inside of the- bend. Sir Ian, as might be 
expected, proved no match for his rival. Sir 
Robert blandly demands a fourth network; one 
BBC, one ‘educational’ and two commercial. The 
idea of an educational network, American style, 
was mentioned by an Observer writer the previous 
week: Sir Robert pounces on it gleefully: ‘we 
must have our own similar service’—provided, of 
course, it is not left in the charge of the BBC. 
Ido not know if this is the ITA’s official view 
(Sir Robert sprinkles the personal pronoun so 
liberally over the letter that perhaps he is speak- 
ing only for himself); but it is a foolish one. What 
limited success American educational pro- 
grammes have had is due mainly to circumstances 
which do not apply here. 















* * * 





NEITHER Sir Ian nor Sir Robert referred to the 
possibility of ‘Pay-as-you-view’ television. The 
BBC’s reticence is understandable: if we are 
going to pay for programmes of our own choice, 
we are going to resent even more paying licence 
money to a Corporation which thinks it knows 
better what we want than we do ourselves. The 
ITA, too, is alarmed that PAYV might become 
too popular for its comfort. Whereas an educa- 
tional service would presumably cater only for 
minority audiences, PAYV, if it put on My Fair 
Lady or the latest films, could wipe commercial 
television off the ratings. But this should not be 
the aim of PAYV. It will be a good solution to 
the third (or fourth) netwerk problem only if it 
is kept in its place: that is, if it caters for 
minority audiences. This is not to suggest it should 
be banned from showing, say, the Grand 
National; but its main object ought rather to be 
to show Grand Opera, or whatever types of pro- 
gtamme are normally denied to minorities by the 
cost of production. Many of these would in fact 
be educational; provided the technical difficulties 
can be overcome, the PAYV solution seems to me 
'0 be the most sensible solution to the network 
problem. PHAROS 
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The Futility of Force 


By MICHAEL IONIDES 


j per is a détente in the Middle East, owing 
to the initiative of the ten Arab States in 
tabling a resolution which has been passed unani- 
mously by the UN General Assembly; and 
although the American forces are still in the 
Lebanon and the British forces in Jordan, there 
is a widespread hope that before very long they 
will move out. It is a useful moment to consider 
what part military force has played in the Middle 
East during the crises of these last three years. 
Military force has been used, or threatened, on 
five identifiable occasions. It was used in Suez 
in 1956, and threatened by the American Sixth 
Fleet in 1957. Then there was the air lift of arms 
to Jordan by the Americans in the same year; 
and in 1958, the American landings in the 
Lebanon and the British landings in Jordan. 
Throughout this sequence of events there has been 
a running debate about the use of armed force 
in the Middle East. Its legality and its moral justi- 





fication have been discussed at length. But what 
has never been clear is precisely what armed force 
was supposed to do to help the situation. 

In a very general way its purpose obviously 
was to oblige the Arabs concerned to do things 
we wanted them to do instead of things we did 
not. want them to do. We wanted them to be on 
our side against Russia instead of indifferent, or 
neutralist, or uncommitted, or pro-Russian. This 
has been our objective throughout the cold war, 
so as to safeguard our vital interests in oil and 
communications. Our treaties with the Arab 
Governments, the Baghdad Pact and the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine were all designed to commit Arab 
Governments to our side, against Russia. 

In our preoccupation with Arab Governments, 
our Government forgot that in the last analysis 
it is the people of the Arab States that matter. 
In particular, the operation of the oilfields and 
the pipelines, the Suez Canal, the airports, rail- 
ways, seaports and other installations require 
the co-operation of Arab officials, technicians and 
labour. If those people withdraw their co-opera- 
tion—ge on strike, so to speak—then the primary 
objective of safeguarding our vital interests is 
prejudiced or lost. If our policy of keeping the 
Arab States on our side and against the Russians 
is to work, then we must have the willing co- 
operation of the people as well as the signatures 
of their Governments to our treaties, pacts and 
doctrines. Should we lose that co-operation, then 
we will not be able to rely on the Arab people 
doing the jobs they have to do if we are to get 
from them what we want to get. 

It is against this background that we must con- 
sider the relevance and utility of our threats of, or 
use of, armed force. In the Suez war we were in 
effect saying to the Egyptian people something 
like this: ‘We are shooting you and bombing 


your country because we do not like your Presi- 
dent and his policies. Therefore you Egyptian 
people must suffer for his sins.’ In 1957, the 
Americans were saying to the Jordanians and the 
Syrians: ‘Here aré our battleships and arms which 
may need to be used to shoot you Arabs because 
we do not like the Syrian Government and its 
policies.’ In the Lebanon and Jordan this year, 
we and the Americans were in effect saying: ‘Our 
troops are among you with guns in their hands, 
which may need to be used to shoot Arabs if the 
Governments, whose policies we like, are 
threatened.” 

Of course, our Governments did not put it as 
crudely as that. They talked of ‘countering inter- 
national Communism,’ ‘indirect aggression,” ‘sub- 
version,’ ‘putting out forest fires,’ ‘stabilisation,’ ‘of 
protecting the rights of small nations.” But you 
cannot shoot an abstract idea. If the threat of 
military force had any relevance at all, it was with 
the idea that the guns might go off. If they went 
off, they would be pointing at people. The only 
people they could be pointed at were Arabs. That 
could only be intelligible if we were shooting at 
some Arabs and protecting other Arabs; if, in 
other words, we were giving military form to a 
quarrel between one set of Arabs and another— 
which means, in plain terms, turning civil 
quarrels into civil war, dividing Arabs against 
themselves. In the one case where there was 
shooting—at Suez in 1956—a radio station on 
Cyprus (not run by the BBC) launched out on a 
barrage of propaganda addressed to the Egyptian 
people, urging them to rise and depose Nasser. 
This ‘Voice of Britain’ was inciting the Egyptian 
people to rebel against their established regime. 
The language was obscene. Naturally, this was 
not much publicised in England, but Arabs heard 
it. That is one of the reasons they accuse us of 
hypocrisy when we talk disapprovingly of their 
Own propaganda broadcasts. . 

So, if we boil it down to its essence, the threat 
of military force necessarily implies that we have 
in mind the possibility of some fighting in which 
Arabs will be divided against themselves, and 
with our soldiers helping one set of Arabs to 
shoot others. In 1956, we were inciting the 
Egyptian people against their Government. In 
1957, the Americans were backing the Jordanians 
against the Syrians. In 1958, the British and the 
Americans were backing the Governments of 
Jordan and the Lebanon against the majority 
opinion of the peoples of those countries. Our 
Governments seemed quite content if our own 
public opinion was behind them. The beat of the 
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drums, the appeal fo patriotism, could easily 
achieve that. But it was not our own public 
opinion which determined the consequences, It 
was from the effect on Arab opinion that the re- 
sults should have been judged. And Arabs do not 
like having their internal quarrels made worse by 
British and American troops coming in among 
them prepared to shoot them—they like it even 
less than division and disruptive activities from 
other Arab States. There could hardly have’ been 
a more effective way of defeating our prime ob- 
jective of keeping the Arabs committed to be on 
our side against Russia. The result was that each 
time force was threatened or used, more Arabs 
were determined to get rid of all traces of 
Western influence and power to coerce them, and 
to be ‘neutralist.” The UN resolution which has 
just been passed expresses a unanimous intention 
to that end, including Jordan and the Lebanon, 
and binds all members of the UN to respect that 
position. The formal pro-Western Arab commit- 
ment, which our Governments have striven so 
hard to maintain and strengthen, for which mili- 
tary force has five times been used or threatened, 
has now disappeared. 

In fact, the only intelligible way of using force 
would have been by outright conquest, followed 
by colonial administration, obliging the Arab 
people by force to work on the oilfields and the 
systems of communication which are our vital 
interest. Short of that—which was obviously out 
of the question—the only way is to win the co- 
operation of the Arab peoples. Their labour is 
essential to the operation of the oil and communi- 
cation industries. In that sense, we are, indirectly, 
employers of Arab workers; and Arabs are em- 
ployees in industries which are essential to our 
economy. 

One of Russia’s best ways of damaging our 
interests is to put it into the heads of workers 
in our Own industries to go on strike, and into 
the heads of workers in foreign industries—for 
example, in the Middle East—to do the equiva- 
lent. From the point of view of the men in the 
Kremlin, the mechanism in both cases is very 
similar. The essence of the mechanism is the 
existence of an industry upon which our economy 
depends, and the existence of means of disaffect- 
ing the workers within it. In some cases, the 
Russians seek to do this by securing Communist 
control of trade unions. This is the game in essen- 
tial industries which are within our country. In 
the case of the industries in the Middle East, 
which are of such importance to us, their method 
is through propaganda designed to turn Arabs 
against us. We know perfectly well that to send 
armed troops to break a strike in an essential 
industry here in England would be disastrous and 
would give a powerful propaganda weapon to 
Russia and the Communists. It works exactly the 
same way when we send troops to coerce Arabs 
on whose labour and co-operation the industries 
we are interested in depend. 


The Russians dress up their propaganda to the 
Arabs in all sorts of rude words; but the essence 
of it is exploitation of our mistake in using force 
to coerce Arab workers, directly or through their 
Governments. The position created by our sup- 
port of the unanimous resolution at the UN repre- 
sents a wholesale retreat from the position of 
special power which we tried to maintain through 
treaties with the Arab States, the Baghdad Pact, 
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the Eisenhower Doctrine, ‘aid’ and the displays of 
military force. The settlement of the present 
situation in the Middle East is now left to the 
UN, where Russia has an equal voice with Britain, 
America and the rest—another thing which we 
have strained to prevent. This situation, greeted 
now with happy smiles by our statesmen, might 
have come about long ago in amity instead of in 
conflict; in peace instead of with violence and 
revolution. But, as Sir Alec Kirkbride put it, in a 
letter to the Daily Telegraph of August 23, we 
made ‘two mistakes.’ First, ‘we failed to keep in 
as close touch with the younger generation of 
Arabs as we were with their forefathers.’ Second, 
we did not realise that to the Arabs, the Western 
Powers and the Soviet were just ‘two lots of 
foreigners competing for world domination,’ so 
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that ‘it was logical for the Republican Jeaders 
among the Arabs to exploit the competition be- 
tween the two groups of Powers and seek to 
forward their interests as best they might.’ 

It has taken us a long time to understand that 
Arab Governments look to their own countries’ 
interests first, and noi to British, American or 
Soviet interests. If our Governments have at last 
really grasped that fact they will be ready to see 
the corollary; that in doing business with the rest 
of the world the closest natural ties will be with 
those countries with which Arabs do most busi- 
ness. The more we do business with them, in a 
business-like way, without using guns to scare 
them or bags of gold to buy them or divisive 
propaganda to confuse them, the closer the ties 
will become. 


VTOL at Farnborough 


By OLIVER STEWART 


craft Establishment, said that the art of flying 
had been invented independently four times, by 
different kinds of animal at different stages of 
evolution: the insects, the saurians, the birds and 
the bats. Aeronautical engineers have mostly 
contented themselves with only two kinds of air- 
craft, helicopters and fixed-wing aeroplanes, but 
this year’s Farnborough collection suggests that 
they are now looking farther afield. They are in- 
venting new kinds of flying machine. Most of 
the new vertical take-off and landing aircraft to 
be shown there—the Bristol 192, the Saunders- 
Roe P53! and the Westland Westminster—use 


ts March, Dr. Kiichemann, of the Royal Air- 





moving wings, or rotors, with which to row them- 
selves through the sky. The Fairey Rotodyne uses 
a combination of moving and fixed wings; and 
the Short SCI (which may not be ready for the 
flying display) uses a combination of direct jet 
lift and direct jet propulsion. 

They are trying to make available in the same 
vehicle the extremes of aircraft performance; 
high speed and low speed. The objective is an 
airliner which will cruise at the speed of sound, 
yet land and take off without running half-way 
across England in the process; in short, a Mach 1, 
VTOL aircraft. 

When they are not cruising, conventional air- 
craft and motor-cars are so much litter. They 
are ‘miscellaneous rubbish’ cluttering up acres of 
roads and runways. A modern airliner in the 
act of landing is a moving monument to. aero- 
dynamic obtuseness; for it carries power plants 
yet cannot use them directly for the generation 
of lift. It must take a tangential landing as if it 
were a motorless glider. Birds are not such fools. 
When landing they pour all the power they’ve got 
into the circumambient air, obtaining a direct 
purchase which enables them to touch down on 
a twig. 


Two obstacles hinder aircraft designers from 
doing likewise: first, the action of governments, 
and, second, the technical difficulty of marshalling 
the air which circulates around an aircraft and 
of ushering it in the right direction so that for 
all flight conditions the required balance is struck 
between lift and forward propulsion. It can be 
done by slots and flaps and fans and rotors and 
ducts and swivelling wings and engines; but the 
mechanisms are always expensive and usually 
heavy. 

The easiest way of making an aeroplane go 
faster is to make it run farther when taking off 
and when landing. That is the way Gustav Hamel 
did it with his Morane monoplane in 1913; that 
is the way they do it today. And that is the way 
that is encouraged by governments all over the 
world. The taxpayer’s money has been devoted 
to providing enormous runways for these in- 
trinsically disabled airliners with high wing load- 
ings and high landing speeds. London Airport 
will soon have cost £40 million and Gatwick 
£20 million and neither has a runway long enough 
to meet the requirements of the latest and biggest 
jet-driven airliners when working at full load. 
Both Boeing and Douglas have issued figures con- 
firming this. The taxpayer will have to find more 
money for yet longer runways. Nobody thinks 
of asking the airline operator to find the money. 

Although he pays for them, the ordinary citizen 
with a light aeroplane is not allowed to use these 
runways without special permission. They are a 
free gift to the big operator who is allowed to use 
them in return for a landing fee. He cannot be 
blamed, therefore, if he is not particularly in- 
terested in vertical take-off and landing. There 
is no point in trying to do things the hard way 
when the taxpayer helps him to do them the 
easy way. 

It is to the credit of the aircraft industry that, 
although tempted by these means to forget about 
take-off and landing performance, it has continued 
to work on VTOL aircraft. And there is great 
promise in the fact that the gap between the top 
speeds of VTOL aircraft and conventional aero- 
planes is being narrowed. Dr. Hislop’s forty- 
eight-passenger Rotodyne, for instance, can take 
off and land vertically and hover as a helicopter, 
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the things they say! 


He says that British industry can’t be efficient today because investors 
can’t put up sufficient capital for it. 
Maybe, but somebody ought to tell him about I.C.I.’s last issue of loan stock. 
How did it go? 
Well, I.C.I. asked its stockholders and employees for £40 million — a sizeable 
sum, you'll agree—and was offered nearly six times as much. 
That doesn’t sound as though people were unable to lend money to one company, anyway. 
No — and the same sort of thing has happened every time I.C.I. has asked the public 
for capital. Investors, big and small, know a sound proposition when they see it. 5 
But why did I.C.I. need all that money? 
Because the company is always planning and building new plants to make new products that other 
industries and the public are going to need in the future. And they’re always modernising or replacing 
plants to make established products more efficiently. Why, altogether since 1945 they’ve 
spent over £300 million on new factories and equipment here in Britain. 
All right, I see where the money goes. But how do we know they are efficient enough to compete 
with foreigners? And uf they are, what are their chances of staying efficient in the-future? 
Take a look at the figures again. In 1957 I.C.I. exported a record total of over £76 million 
of products in the face of ever fiercer foreign competition. And they’re pressing on with a 
Research and Development programme that costs about £13 million a year. 
Does that look like a lack of enterprise, or initiative ? 
No, it sounds as if they know where they’re gotng. 
Yes, and lots of ordinary folk, who’ve saved a bit, have sufficient faith to back them. 
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yet, by virtue of its unique mingling of the fixed 
wing and the Autogiro forms of flight, it can 
attain a speed about 80 kilometres an hour 
faster than the fastest conventional passenger- 
carrying helicopter. 

So many muddled statements have been made 
about the Rotodyne’s method of flying, some in 
publications that ought to know better, that I 
would emphasise that, in forward flight, the freely 
windmilling rotor contributes to the lift in com- 
pany with the fixed wings and that the Rotodyne 
does not at any time fly in the same way as a 
conventional aeroplane. 

The SCI is the outcome of Dr. Griffith’s work 
which began with the Rolls-Royce flying bed- 
stead. Here there seems to be a fair chance of 
obtaining vertical take-off and landing, yet not 
sacrificing top speed. A battery of lightweight 
turbojets does the vertical lifting and another 
turbojet does the forward propulsion. 

It is basically uneconomic, however, to carry 
two entirely separate power plants, one for verti- 
cal lift, the other for forward propulsion, and 
here Count Zborowski’s C-450 shows a theoretical 
advance. This is the extraordinary French 
SNECMA Coléoptére, which consists of a turbo- 
jet engine—the ‘flying Atar’ seen at the Paris 
Salon last year—standing on end with a pilot’s 
cockpit at the top and surrounded by an annular 
wing. The whole thing stands on the ground on 
short, spindly legs, looking exactly like one of 
those old-fashioned annular urinals still to be seen 
in some parts of London. After vertical take-off 
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the Coléoptére curves over to horizontal flight, 
the pilot’s chair swivelling simultaneously so as 
to keep him upright. So the same power plant 
lifts and propels. 

Besides the Hislop, Griffith and Zborowski 
methods of bringing together high top speed and 
vertical take-off and landing, there are methods 
using suction as in Dr. Lachmann’s Handley Page 
design, a deflected slipstream and tilting wings and 
engines. Charles H. Zimmerman, of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, who was 
originally responsible for the ingenious little 
ducted fan ‘flying platforms,’ has suggested that 
a thirty-six-ton aeroplane with four turboprops 
and twenty small turbojets could be made which 
would cruise at 560 kilometres an hour (350 
m.p.h.) at 6,000 metres (20,000 feet) yet be able 
to approach for landing at only 70 kilometres 
an hour (43 m.p.h.) on a 8:1 path. By blowing 
air from slots an airliner might be made, also 
capable of a nearly vertical take-off and landing, 
which would cruise at 650 kilometres an hour 
(400 m.p.h.). 

There is no further doubt that the Mach 1, 
VTOL airliner is a practical possibility. Experi- 
mentally it exists already. There is no doubt that 
it would be basically more economical, safer and 
kinder to the countryside than present conven- 
tional airliners. But it is not likely to go into 
production and into regular service while govern- 
ments use the taxpayer’s money to bribe manu- 
facturers not to make it and operators not to 
use it. 


A Masterly Retreat 


Cc. MASTERMAN 


By J. 


EREFORE, said the middle-aged Don, ‘I 
maintain that there is no sharp cleavage be- 
tween the man of thought and the man of action, 
or, if you prefer, between the thinker and the 
practical man. In all the affairs of life, important 
or unimportant, the man of trained intelligence 
is more apt than his fellows to take the right 
decision and to act effectively.’ 

There was a chorus of dissent, for, during our 
fortnight’s tour, the Don, in spite of his in- 
tellectual eminence, had contributed nothing of 
practical ability. Though he spoke German 
fluently he had never condescended to inquire the 
way from local inhabitants or to take any part in 
the negotiations for hotel rooms or meals, and he 
had firmly refused even to verify the results of 
our study of railway time-tables. Only when we 
chose our wine in the evening did he sometimes 
intervene with a majestic veto. 

It was the spring of 1914; I had been in Ger- 
many for six months, and the Don, with two third- 
year undergraduates, had joined me for an Easter 
holiday; we had visited the Titisee and climbed 
the Feldberg, seen the falls of the Rhine at 


the day of which I write we had reached Stuttgart 
and booked our rooms at a modest hostelry— 
‘But,’ said the Don, ‘we will dine at the Hotel 
Marquardt, for it was there that the final session 
of the Frankfurt Parliament was held in 1849, and 
it is still, I believe, a great hotel. One of you 
will go and engage a table.’ 

I remember, for I was young, feeling some 
embarrassment when, having put our coats in 
the cloakroom, we entered the dining-room, for 
there happened to be a guest singer of repute 
at the Opera House and the Hotel Marquardt 
seemed to be almost filled with ladies in evening 
dress and officers in uniform. But the dinner was 
good, the wine better, and our conversation was 
soon argumentative and lively. It was not until 
the end of dinner that the disaster occurred. A 
tall ice, frozen very hard, in the form of a 
slender pyramid, rounded at the apex, was 
proffered to us, and by chance first of all to the 
more muscular of the two undergraduates. 
Talking all the time he sawed fiercely at its top 
with a rather blunt knife without much effect— 
until suddenly the top flew off towards the ad- 
jacent table, where two officers and two ladies 
were sitting. It struck one of the ladies full on 
the back of her bare neck. 


When a portion of ice about the size of a golf 
ball hits a lady at the dinner table upon the 
backbone her reaction is instantaneous and pre- 
dictable. She emitted a piercing scream, her 
muscles contracted, both shoulder-blades moved 
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back and the ice disappeared within her dress. 
In a moment of crisis thoughts flash through the 
mind with the celerity of light. A very young 
waiter, twisting his napkin into a sort of spear, 
was attempting to thrust it down the lady’s back 
to retrieve the ice. I realised that he was too late, 
and at the same time I realised that the two 
officers were indubitably Prussians of threatening 
mien and carrying on their cropped heads and 
scarred cheeks the proof that they had in their 
student days belonged to a fighting corps. | 
realised, too, that neither of the undergraduates 
had more than a rudimentary command of 
German. As for the Don, I heard a throaty 
chuckle and a murmured {Facilis descensus 
Averno’ as the ice slipped down the lady’s back; 
clearly there was no help to be had from him. 
Like it or not, I was compelled to attempt apology 
and reconciliation. 

One of the officers, the other lady and two 
waiters were leading or carrying the victim 
towards the door of the dining-room which led 
to the ladies’ cloakroom—the remaining officer 
stood towering over me. I was reasonably proud 
of my knowledge of German, but it proved quite 
inadequate, for indeed I had too many things to 
explain at the same time. I tried to tell him that 
the unfortunate occurrence was the purest acci- 
dent; that I was in no way myself responsible for 
it; that the ice was much too hard; that my friend 
would have been the first to apologise himself 
but for the fact that he, being an Englishman for 
the first time in Germany, was unable to express 
his deep distress. I succeeded only in convincing 
the officer that we were all English, and that fact 
in the spring of 1914 did not appear to do any- 
thing to pacify this angry man. In a torrent of 
words he scarified my gross and insulting be- 
haviour, typical in his opinion of my fellow- 
countrymen. But, he roared, I should know that 
foreigners in Germany, however disreputable, 
were still satisfaktionsfahig and full satisfaction 
he would certainly demand. It was a new word 
to me, and an ominous one. Whether the choice 
of swords or pistols would have given me the 
better chance of survival I was uncertain; in either 
case I seemed to be facing an almost hopeless 
dawn. 


Fortunately, and none too soon, there came a 
diversion. Renewed screams from the direction of 
the ladies’ cloakroom—indicating perhaps that 
the last remnant of the ice had been located or 
was being removed—caused my adversary to 
hurry out of the room to see if his assistance was 
needed. I looked wildly round and saw my com- 
panions beckoning to me urgently from the door 
by which the waiters entered the dining-room. 
The Don, without either haste or waste of time, 
was handing to the head waiter some notes which 
seemed to give him lively satisfaction; our coats 
had been collected as though by magic from the 
cloakroom and were thrust into our hands; we 
were led through the back part of the hotel into 
the safety of the street. 


‘I still maintain,’ said the Don, ‘that your in- 
tellectual, your man of trained intelligence, is 
better equipped to meet a crisis than your so- 
called “practical man.” Staff work is not the 
function of the regimental officer.’ This time I did 
not feel called upon to contradict him. And, after 
all, I had added another word to my German 
vocabulary. 
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Roundabout 


Ice-box 

IN THE BIRDCAGE 

atmosphere of 

the Festival Hall 

the ladies of the 
press and the staff of the Eldorado Ice- 
Cream Company chirped and hopped. 
There was the feeling that if one 
dropped one’s ice-cream it would get 
swept out in a giant sand-tray several 
perches below. Everyone tried hard to 
trill out a few notes in praise of ice- 
cream in general and Eldorado’s Velvet 





gradually lagged in those nebulous vanilla wastes. 

‘Nice,’ they said. ‘Good stuff, ice-cream.’ Then 
they noted crossly that the early birds had bagged 
all the tables and were Iunching off chicken and 
mousse and camembert and claret, with hardly 
an ice-cream in sight. There was a flutter of ex- 
citement when they learned they could order some 
decorated frozen sweetmeat to be sent to their 
nearest and dearest free of charge. Everyone 
began dispatching crinoline ladies and baskets of 
edible roses to a cherished tot. 

‘Will I be sick?” ifquired one lady with in- 
terest, holding a large gin in’ one hand and a 
lolly in the other. The Directors thought not. 

‘Velvet Lady was a queer name to choose,’ 
commented another guest. ‘Sounds hairy to me, 
like a peach.’ 

As the last spoonful of grass-green cassata 
slipped down the greediest throat, and guests had 
begun surreptitiously to repair their lipstick 
nvages in corners, the company was scooped up 
aid piped out again'in the factory up the road. 
At once they were half-strangled by ammonia 
pressing over the face like a stifling flannel, and 
they reeled back against walls freshly painted in 
adamaging grey. Small fierce men, grumbling in 
unknown tongues, heaved blocks of ice about, 
and a polyglot in the party observed that all the 
fire instructions were written in Polish and Greek. 

Corpulent metal churns in the next room were 
receiving their daily diet of milk and complaining 
fatulently that their tummies were not up to it. 
A pitiful shrieking went up as the milk had its 
globules of fat forcibly removed and felt itself 
begin to petrify into ice-cream. 

‘Almost puts you off ice-cream, doesn’t it?’ 
Suggested someone. 

The iron door of a store-room unexpectedly 
ground open, icicle-hung curtains parted, and a 
giant emerged in a wreath of ice-smoke, flashing 
his gold teeth in a terrible Slavonic laugh. 

The muddle of tubes and tanks on the ground 
floor discharged a white ribbon with toothpaste 
Neatness on the floor above. There the brusque, 
peremptory machines in a neurosis of hurry 
Pushed it sadistically around until it was trapped 
in its appropriate cardboard prison. Workers 
looked on without taking sides. A sweetish 
vanilla smell smarmed the air. 

In a tiled retreat away from it all six girls were 
aristocratically piping roses and working on 
Special orders. ‘Happy Moorings, Tvs’ (picture 
of a galleon) and ‘Love te Mum and Dad on 
their 50th Anniversary.’ ‘Now! Don’t you look at 


Lady in particular. But inspiration — 


‘tionary meaning: 


our dirty postcards,’ the girls said archly, in- 
dicating a wall patchworked with fat ladies and 
wind-blown skirts. But nobody did. They were 
all yearning to snatch up an icing bag and have 
a go. 


Hot-house 


AT 29 ENNISMORE GARDENS Herbert Machiz was 
throwing a party. The room hummed with the 
badinage, the back-biting and the bitchiness which 
only the theatre can provoke. Beautiful young 
women with bright brittle models’ voices, loose 
flowing dresses and pointed shoes repeated spite- 
ful stories. Beautiful young men with gentle 
modulating actors’ voices, tight angular suits and 
pointed shoes talked about themselves. 

Mr. Machiz was so excited about directing 
Tennessee’s two plays in London. Yes, they were 
still running on Broadway—well, almost on 
Broadway—and did you know he was going back 
for another production in the States, so he would 
have three running at once, but my dear why 
hadn't you got a drink, you would have the cham- 
pagne cocktail, wouldn’t you, and this was 
Penelope, but of course you knew Penelope, and 
there was dear Tilly Losch, excuse him, please. 
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Mr. Machiz is short, dark and thirty-five. Be- 
neath his domed forehead a pair of thick-rimmed 
glasses rests on his nose. He basks in the sun of 
his own achievement. He is brilliant. Everybody 
Says So. 

He was delighted with this perfectly charming 
flat, but you must see the rest of it. This was 
his bedroom, and do look at these, they were his 
most recent set of portrait photographs. Yes, he 
liked that one best, and here down the corridor 
was the, well, they called it the rosary, because, 
as you saw, the walls and ceiling were patterned 
with roses. Conveniently at hand was a Selected 
Proust. 

The reporter from the Daily Sketch gossip 
column was grubbing round for an angle. Mr. 
Machiz could not relate the details of his career 
now, he had done so much. He had worked with 
Orson Welles and Louis Jouvet and Jean-Louis 
Barrault. Yes, he had given Julie Harris and Rod 
Steiger their first chances. There was a unity be- 
tween the two plays in the programme, more than 
a psychological unity. The critics hadn’t noticed 
it. But they loved it. It was a great success. He 
thought it would be a success over here, too. 

And the future? Well, there was a musical 
play and then The Garden of Sweets, by Walde- 
mar Hansen, and an Auden version of a Cocteau 
play, antt then there were so many things. : 

Mr. Machiz is brilliant. Everybody says so. 


My First Football Match 


By ROBERT ROBINSON 


THE man beside me was a sup- 

7 porter of Chelsea. He kept saying, 

: very loud: ‘Come on, you blues.’ 

#) First he said it in a tone which 

combined encouragement with 

confidence, as if he knew they'd do 

well even if he didn’t shout. But 

when a man kicked the ball close to his own goal, 

he stepped up the encouragement and damped 

down the confidence. He became desperate in a 

bit and his tone became coercive. It was as if his 

mother had done something unbelievably un- 

motherly. Finally he said, close to the end of the 

game, and in a voice which made you know that 

the words meant the exact opposite of their dic- 

‘Come on, Chelsea, you're 

playing like champions.’ Very slow, very contem- 
plative, but worldly. 

I was in the two shilling spot, which means you 
stand. I thought my feet might ache, but they 
didn’t. I wasn’t looking forward to half-time, I 
thought I'd envy the players having oranges and 
lemons in the dressing-room, but as it turned out 
I was sufficiently excited not to think about it. The 
man next to me thought I knew as much about 
things as he did, and when they flashed up scores 
from other grounds on a notice board at one end 
of the stadium, he turned to me and said ‘Arsenal 
three down at half-time,’ and I said ‘Crikey!’ 

I don’t like a crowd of people, especially when 
I think they're there to criticise a minority, like 
two football teams. But if anyone thinks football 
crowds are anything like television audiences— 
passive, and with all the passive man’s envy of 
the active man he blames his passivity on—they’re 


wrong. They were full of a highly critical appre- 
ciation, and not miserly with it, either: when the 
opposite centre-half kicked a goal with the sort 
of elegance it’s so hard to bring off when you are 
involved in doing something really important 
against tremendous odds, the whole ground 
clapped like mad and the Chelsea supporter next 
to me shouted out ‘Oh!’ When he said ‘Oh!’ he 
was more full of pleasure than I have seen anyone, 

Both sides wanted to win the game, yet at the 
same time they seemed only to want to be ade- 
quate—each man in his own position—as the 
psychologists say we all ought to be. But when my 
friend Started shouting out ‘Come on, you blues’ 
in the tone which suggested he didn’t think they 
had a cat’s chance in hell of coming on, Chelsea 
knew they were beaten and their skill went away, 
just like the skill of any man goes away when he 
thinks the boss has lost confidence in him. 

I’m sure I don’t know whether they were play- 
ing good football or not, but it was a treat to 
see. I could never imagine tactics working in foot- 
ball, but here the ball passed between the toes of 
three or four men and then entered the goal, and 
all as geometrical as if following dotted lines. I 
enjoyed the goalkeepers most of all. When the ball 
actually got through to them and they were hard 
put to it to stop it getting into the net, they'd field 
it, chuck jt back up the field, and then they'd stare 
at the nearest member of their side and mouth 
things with their hands on their hips. They were 
obviously complaining ‘about the ball being 
allowed to get near them. It occurred to me that 
it was only because there was always a chance of 
the ball getting past the players on the field that 
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they had goalkeepers at all. So the attitude of the 
goalkeepers struck me as illogical. 

I have a mental image of English footballers, 
and I imagine them in long homely shorts which 
come well past the knee. I was sorry to see both 
teams in those brief knickers which the continen- 
tal teams wear, and which are continental. I was 
sorry, too, to see a white ball. It was a bit too up 
to date, but I really mustn’t complain. On the other 
hand, and irrationally, I didn’t mind the four tall 
towers with batteries of searchlights on top which 
they turn on when the light starts to go. 

These towers looked like Martians who had 
strolled over to see the game, and I credited the 
one standing directly behind the pavilion with a 
sly, critical look (there was something shrewd 
about the way only its upper half was showing). 
When the lights went on at the top of the towers, 
it was as if they had got serious—in the way people 
who look on casually to begin with do get serious. 
Perhaps they were imagining that the game on 
Mars was in its infancy. I had a mac on, buttoned 
up to the neck, and a cap, and the rain came down 
occasionally in short, sharp showers. Standing 
there well buttoned up, in the crowd, there was 


Music 
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the same feeling of impregnable comfort that you 
get when you lie in bed of a winter’s night and 
there’s a bit of a storm outside. The slope you 
stand on is high up, and there is a splendid view 
of the landscape beyond the stadium, shining ter- 
raced roofs, church spires, gasworks, trees, tele- 
phone wires: there was a splendid sky that day in 
Chelsea, the clouds pulled out into thin skeins 
like unspun wool, and the colour changing from a 
dark suicidal lemon to bright blue. The sun was 
out, but very stormy. 

The referee ran with the upper half of his body 
parallel to the ground, peering at the ball and the 
players’ feet as if he could—through some meta- 
physical microscope built into his unforgiving 
eye—spot the essential ball, the essential feet. The 
crowd thought he missed an offside or two, but 
I think he was doing his best, I would have been 
judged by him. 

The crowd flocked out at the end of the game 
and seemed satisfied. Not like crowds coming out 
of a cinema who look 100 per cent. less fitted 
for dealing with things than they did when they 
went in, but just the opposite. Put it another way, 
they seemed to have enjoyed themselves. 


The Cruise of the Prom 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


» ‘THE balance customary between 
tradition and adventure is undis- 
turbed.’ These sober words come 
from the BBC’s prospectus for 
the 64th season of the Proms. And 
I do not think any reasonably 
impartial man, after a glance at 
the eight-week programme, can deny that the 
BBC have a point there. Another victory for the 
ancient British principle of compromise. 

Now, any culture snob can knock the Proms. 
But however often it has been made before, there 
is something sublime about that great annual 
cruise through the high seas of symphonic music. 
Few rare ports or remote and doubtful islands 
may ever be touched at; yet the scale and sweep 
of the journey is fabulous. And if many of the 
travellers make it in steerage conditions calculated 
to turn the stomachs of the fastidious, so much 
the worse for the fastidious. Personally, I am 
willingly sucked into the hot, crimson heart of 
the huge audience, and though Sir Malcolm’s 
Beaumont Street bedside manner may cover the 
rhythmic sensitivity of a metronome, or Mr. 
Basil Cameron spend half a symphony groping 
for its pulse, I cannot help enjoying myself. 

From the seat allotted me, low down and round 
to the side, I have a ringside view of the fun. 
Sargent, shiny as a well-dressed lizard, conducts 
from the shoulders, or rather from the lapel 
(what happens to all those white carnations 
afterwards?), with an incredible number of beats 
in the bar, while Cameron, sketching indetermin- 
ate gestures on the smoky air, can yet conjure up 
a musical performance. After scrutiny of the 
rostrum, I turn in my swivelling bucket-seat and 





watch the shirt-sleeved, sweating multitude at its - 


priest-like task. It is, unless one has a heart of 
stone, a stirring sight. To see music in this nook- 


shotten isle of Albion publicly honoured without 
a blush puts new life into one after, say, the 
empty elegances of the Glyndebourne audience. 

To all appearances this is a bumper year at 
the Proms. The BBC hold in their grasp what no 
ordinary concert promoter would allow himself 
to dream of, a huge, regular, devoted and above 
all humble audience, ready to be led by the hand 
and told where to go—a real fund of that rare 
commodity invoked by politicians and top 
people, good will. What do the BBC do with it? 

Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Brahms and the rest 
are the obvious and inevitable staple fare, to 
which it is customary to add a seasoning of 
novelties, It is just here, in the one department of 
Prom planning which calls for judgment and 
imagination, that the BBC fail so badly. ‘Two 
Living British Composers, announced a recent 
notice of a Prom in our greatest national daily— 
as if to correct any impression we might have 
formed that they had been dead a good twenty 
years—adding that this was not, praise be, music 
‘that is “ever so contemporary.” ’ That is to be 
expected, but it is distressing to find the BBC 
falling back into the same seedy provincialism. 
Too many of these ‘novelties’ are in not because 
they are good (let alone novel) but because they 
are British. The Proms are treated as a lovely, 
cosy family reunion, an occasion for good old 
Uncle X to do a new card trick, or dear 
Auntie Y to declaim her latest poem. In other 
words, the docile public are exploited so that 
composers whose very names spell toiling medi- 
ocrity, and whose works should only be allowed 
out of doors for a week’s outing in a bathchair at 
Cheltenham, can bask in the wholly undeserved 
applause of five thousand innocent pairs of hands. 

Take Dover Beach, a bit of academic day- 
dreaming in 3/4 time for baritone and orchestra 
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by Mr. Maurice Johnstone. ‘Composition is for 
him inevitably a spare-time occupation,’ con- 
fessed an unusually candid programme note (Mr. 
Johnstone is head of Sound Music Programmes on 
the BBC). It is said that when Arnold’s poem 
was broadcast during the war the final line, 
‘Where ignorant armies clash by night,’ was 
emended lest it be thought to reflect unfavour- 
ably on our men in the armed forces. Mr, 
Johnstone’s composition has caught the spirit 
of the emendation exactly. The composer con- 
ducted with his left hand; that, I suppose, was the 
novelty. In other respects his orthodoxy is 
impeccable. 

To be fair, the second half of the Proms rarely 
sinks so low. To invite Aaron Copland to con- 
duct his new orchestral version of the 1930 
Piano Variations and three movements from the 
ballet suite Rodeo was a master stroke, for the 
variations are tough but impressive. Rodeo is a 
brilliantly entertaining work whose pithy and 
inventive use of American folksong shows up 
some of our native purveyors of homespun, while 
Copland’s dynamism on the rostrum, combining 
the gleaming intelligence of a super-egghead 
and the rah-rahing exuberance of a cheerleader 
with an incisive mastery of his craft, had the 
audience stamping on the floor in a way that 
threatened to turn a family devotion into a tribal 
explosion. There is also, perhaps, something to 
be said for the policy of repeating important 
works which have lately had their first perform- 
ance—Vaughan Williams’s Ninth Symphony (an 
unconvincing piece, however) or Malcolm 
Arnold’s Third. Tippett’s No. 2, on the other 
hand, was a bad choice. I am almost convinced 
that this is not the work’s fault. The BBC is not 
as good an orchestra as the LSO, which played 
the Copland pieces so well; it gave no more than 
a reading of the score, and in particular deprived 
the first movement of the Stravinskian rhythmic 
drive which is its main raison d’étre. But, above 
all, Tippett’s Symphony is an intensely difficult 
and intricate work whose beauties will only be 
revealed by many more hours of rehearsal than 
the Promenade dispensation allows for. 

This touches indirectly the nub of the question. 
Is a Prom the place for novelties, genuine or 
otherwise? Would it not be far better if the BBC 
frankly abandoned this snivelling lip-service to 
‘contemporary music’ and used their unique 
power intelligently and constructively—by doing 
for the twentieth-century repertoire something of 
what they have already done so splendidly for the 
nineteenth? Take this year’s programmes—one 
work by Bartok, none by Hindemith, only three 
by Stravinsky (and none later that 1920), only 
one full-length work by Britten (no need to say 
what that is). It is a sorry catalogue of squandered 
opportunities. Yet the BBC, unlike other im- 
presarios, do not have to plead public con- 
servatism as their excuse. Their audience is 
conservative, but it is there. It has come to hear 
Beethoven; it will stay to hear anything that is 
going. Here is a golden chance to correct the lop- 
sided balance of our musical life, to fix com- 
posers, who abroad are established classics of 
the age, belatedly in the familiar affections of the 
mass of the British musical public. If only the 
BBC would drop their feeble pretence of keeping 
abreast of the times, recognise this opportunity 
for what it is, and seize it. 
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1958 


The Player Queen 


By ALAN BRIEN 


FZ > ‘Edward Wi. (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 


— Ariadne. (Arts.) 

For most Elizabethans, there 
were only four certainties—God, 
King, Father and Ego. Every 
other fixed star had suddenly 
begun to swim and stagger across 
the sky like a drunken tadpole. An expanding 
universe had stretched old truths until they split. 
So the Elizabethan author chose his beliefs as he 
chose his hats—because they fitted his head rather 
than his mind. Christopher Marlowe had one 
certainty—an atheist, a rebel and a homosexual, 
he was true only to his own ego. And his plays 
glow into bonfires when he breathes himself into 
the smoky rhetoric. 

The result is that Edward II flashes off and on 
like a neon sign, alternately unreadable and 
dazzling. While it is an epicene love-story impure 
and simple, a sort of Romeo and Julio, it is 
dectrifying. Marlowe has found an objective 
correlative behind which he can expose himself 
without indecency. The reunion of the King and 
his queen, the brain-sick man-struck Edward 
and creepy-crawly tart Gaveston, is introduced 
with thunderous class-conscious denunciations 
by the cardboard peers. But their blank verse is 
as hollow and monotonous as a drum. Marlowe 
saves his insidious haunting flute and hautbois 
music for his two male wooers. 

During the second act, while the nobles are 
continually arguing each other into rebellion, 
| with a great deal of schoolboyish squabbling, 
Marlowe’s bonfire burns very low. His whole 
narrative technique becomes offhand and 
amateurish. Unlike Shakespeare, he does not use 
poetry as a substitute for scenery and stage light- 
ing, bolstering the sagging action with descriptive 
colour, He hardly even bothers to tag each rebel 
with a consistent attitude or a geographical 
location. They rush off and on the stage like men 
pursued by bees at a picnic. Only the riffraff, the 
original Edwardian boys, are given scenes to 
bring to life their motives in personal terms. 
(Though it is possible that the endless havering 
of the conspirators is a consciously underhand 
device to work up a royalist audience into a revo- 
lutionary mood through sheer frustration.) 

Marlowe seems to be saving himself for the 
inevitable, horrible end to the affaire. Gaveston’s 
death, stuck like a long pig on a red-hot poker, is 
presented as both barbaric and appropriate. The 
tension between the two viewpoints, between his 
Official morality and his personal immorality, 
gives the torture a physical reality rarely found in 
the blinding of Gloucester or the maiming of 
Titus. And the final act is a triumph of double 
exposure. Marlowe superimposes two contra- 
dictory images within one frame and forces us to 
applaud the oxymoron. We still approve while we 
condemn the worm-eaten King. His tragic fall 
fulfils justice without mercy. Edward II, by being 
less than a man, is also more than a monarch. 
The play is a subversive masterpiece masquerad- 
ing as a propaganda documentary. 

The amateur players from the Cambridge 


= 


(x= 


Marlowe Society give Edward IT a rousing, con- 
fident, solid performance. If anything, they are 
rather too professionally slick at times—attempt- 
ing to be the characters rather than to act them. 
Both Gaveston and Edward give a conversational, 
argumentative, heavily stressed reading to some 
of the long amorous speeches which are written 
as stylised arias rather than as_ naturalistic 
soliloquies. The producer also has a tendency to 
overwork the radio-drama device of distributing 
distinctive accents among his cast to aid identifi- 
cation, with the result that we begin to judge the 
characters by how they speak, not by what 
they speak. But on the whole the balance 
between undergraduate self-display and Marlo- 
viai egotism has been nicely kept. 

Gabriel Marcel’s Ariadne is the corpse of a 
Restoration comedy. The plot would have served 
as a skeleton for Dryden or Etherege. Here is a 
pretty, perverse wasp of a wife who paralyses 
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her husband and his mistress in flagrante delicto 
by stinging them both not with poison but with 
honey, not with condemnation but with under- 
standing. The Restoration formula would have 
been to treat the whole manceuvre as a sexual 
gavotte full of intricate, unexpected steps which 
end suddenly in a farcical tableau. Their theme 
would be ‘wouldn’t-it-be-funny-if ...’ The 
whole point is that we don’t believe a word of it. 
But M. Marcel has drained the wit out of the veins 
of the idea, and pumped them full of philosophy. 
He says ‘isn’t-it-significant-when ...’ And as 
we still don’t believe a word of it, eventually we 
don’t listen to a word of it. 

M. Marcel is for ever attempting to unearth 
the logical moral from completely illogical be- 
haviour. The characters are always giving long, 
carefully phrased, literary answers to questions 
which not only can never be answered but can 
never be asked. The contrast between the appear- 
ance of actresses like Helen Cherry and Pauline 
Yates—two darkly smouldering charmers—and 
the thin dream-like situations they inhabit leads 
only to a mass neurosis in the audience. Ariadne 
is a library drama too bookish and pedantic for 
a flesh-and-blood theatre. 


- Going West 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Bravados. (Carliton.) 
"4% THe West is the great modern 
> Jegend, the sort of thing the Age of 
“= Chivalry once was, or the Golden 
is Age of any country, when every- 
4m) thing seems cleaner, brighter, 
more individual than it does in the 
present, and men are larger than lifesize and can 
accomplish more, alone, than a hundred can 
manage later. The trouble with Golden Ages, 
though, is that they are generally rather remote; 
no one really remembered Amadis of Gaul or 
King Arthur by the time they got round to being 
popular. Whereas the West really happened, the 
whole western half of a continent was opened up 
more or less haphazardly by individual pioneers 
and for a few years men had the chance to stamp 
themselves and their actions on the landscape, all 


* within living memory. Elderly memory, I admit: 


my grandfather knew St. Paul as a frontier town, 
after which lay the great beyond, empty or 
inimical, but bewitching. And wasn’t President 
Truman’s grandmother (someone will soon write 
to say if she wasn’t) scalped by Indians? 

Which all means we cannot judge Westerns the 
way we would films about stockbrokers or 
cannibals or nuclear physicists, or even films 
about exploration and adventure elsewhere: we 
are too much involved (or at any rate I am), the 
whole thing is too personal, we are caught up in 
the legend and know exactly what to expect, and 
demand that our legendary truths are respected 
(at least I do). This is not to say that a Western 
must be just like every other Western, or must 
subscribe to the glamorised picture of the West: 
one of the best recent Westerns, Cowboy, set out 
to debunk a good deal of the legend, and many 
of the best have shown’ the cruelty behind the 


picturesqueness, the viciousness of mob _ rule 
before the law took over from the individual. 
But there are some basic things about the West we 
all believe, and Westerns, if they are to be con- 
vincing, must stick to the spirit of them. 


The first is that the legendary West had a 
certain austerity, or frugality, or homeliness in 
the American or the English sense, in fact a 
plain-living-and-high-thinking air about it that 
must be reflected in everything about it, from the 
clothes to the conversation, from the director's 
style to (even) the landscapes. The Bravados 
(director: .Henry King; ‘A’ certificate) is directed 
with a lushness, sleekness and glossiness that 
would suit a film set, say, in Paris in the Second 
Empire. Everything about the West is larger than 
life, that- we all admit; just as the Western hero 
is bigger than the ordinary hero, and can ride 
harder, shoot faster and talk less than anyone 
you can think of. But it is larger in a spiritual, 
not a material sense: the hero isn’t big in the 
Citizen Kane or the Mike Todd way—he owns 
nothing but his horse and his lasso—nor, however 
many acres or head of cattle they own, do the 
minor characters live in a good old (even if 
slightly smartened and extended) log cabin. 
Whereas everything about The Bravados is 
enormous. True, it is set well and truly south, 
near the Mexican border; but it still aims to be a 
Western and the Western ethic remains. Much of 
the time, when we aren't roaming out of doors 
with a posse in pursuit of four bad characters 
and a girl hostage, is spent in a church, with the 
heavenly music provided, not out of the sunset, 
as generally happens, but by a real live choir of 
about fifty boys prinked out in the sort of 
ecclesiastical finery that would hardly disgrace 
the Vatican. All this in the usual sort of one-horse 





278 
town you see fn films of this sort, with its sheriff's 
Office and its gaol and its general store! All this 
in a Western! There is the same velvety, over- 
sweet touch about everything in it, from the 
dialogue (‘You must have been’—gulp—‘very 
much in love with her,’ just because the poor 
man mentions he’s married) to the heroine’s 
elaborate low-necked dresses and the long, long 
mantillas that look suitable for a funeral or a 
fancy-dress ball, but hardly for popping into 
church for a brief prayer. 

Then Gregory Peck, that universal favourite, 
though not mine, is the hard-riding hero (not, 
characteristically, a cowboy, but a ranch-owner), 
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and, for all his wicked lassoing of enemy Iegs, he 
remains something of a city slicker throughout. 
He lacks the nonchalance that is an essential part 
of Western heroism, that almost imperceptible 
lift of shoulder or eyelid that a dyed-in-the-wool 
hero like Henry Fonda can fill with scorn or 
anger or excitement; he is solemn, rather than 
serious, and his determination arouses amuse- 
ment rather than respect. For the Western hero, 
being a simple soul on the face of it, takes a high 
degree of intelligence to play; as all that riding, 
and those landscapes, and those great tempting 
sunsets, take a high degree of restraint to cope 
with. 


The Great Debate 


By PETER FORSTER 


BEWILDERED and rather bored 
though we non-technicians may be 
by the technical details, the fact 
is clear enough that a third band 
is possible, and somebody is there- 
fore going to get it. Shall ITV 
give us what it thinks we want, or 
the BBC what it thinks we ought to want? Yet 
‘ there is more to the problem than tint, ‘and I 
would offer two considerations. 

One, surely the most important factor of all, 
is that TV time is not merely merchandise but 
a most potent means of establishing and exerting 
power, and the fact that in TV at the moment 
there are too many little men behind large desks 
only underlines the possible dangers. (Blithely 
they are talking about a schools’ network: teach- 
ing what, and in accordance with whose doctrines 
and systems?) While as for the big men, who are 
they? We know, for example, where Milords 
Beaverbrook and Rothermere stand politically, 
yet greater influence than either of these possesses 
is now in the hands of Mr. Harold Drayton, who 
controls much of ITV, and what do we know 
about him? 

Personally I distrust any concentration of 
power, be its purposes sublime or subliminal, in 
a few hands, and would therefore be glad to see 
as many networks as possible. Divide, and nobody 
can rule. But power is the possibility and there- 
fore the stake in this game, and that was ain 
point omitted by Sir Robert Fraser in his cheery 
advocacy of ITA in last Sunday’s Observer. It 
was a good letter for a PRO, rather worrying 
from a Director-General. 

On the other hand, and contrariwise, the tech- 
nical difficulties only begin with the arrangement 
of a workable band. It seems to be assumed that 
there is an ample number of skilled producers 
and cameramen, not to mention entertainers, 
ready to staff any new network that may be 
called into being, yet nobody explains where they 
will come from, Consider how poor is the present 
general standard of production: is the same 
butter to be spread more thinly more widely? 
More Henry Hall Guest Nights, panel games, 
Westerns, Harding, Mayhew? TV will have 
earned its new network when it has made the 
best of the two that already exist. Meantime the 
great debate continues. 

Otherwise the small highspot for many of us 


in a somewhat doldrum August week was Sir 
Leonard Hutton’s appearance on BBC’s Press 
Conference and his defence of Wardle. He talked 
as he bats—terrier-like tenacity, immense con- 
centration on each question as it was bowled at 
him. Embodying Yorkshire, he made the most 
regional impact of any character seen on tele- 
vision in a long time. And how fascinating in 
its contrasts was the questioning panel. To the 
direct and burly Frank Rostron, of the Daily 
Express, the guest was ‘Len’; to the Observer's 
suave and bearded Alan Ross he was ‘Leonard’; 
while to note the way in which the Telegraph’s 
E. W. Swanton looked at his old enemy, Mr. 
Rostron, was to realise how close cricket can 
sometimes come to being a blood sport. Mr. 
Francis Williams, journalism’s Big Daddy, was 
also there, but Mr. Williams is almost always 
there on this kind of occasion as a tubby anchor- 
man, though this time his sole qualification ap- 
peared to be that he knew nothing about cricket. 

Last week also offered one of the best editions 
in that variable series You Were There, showing 
the liberation of Paris in 1944. The dramatised 
scenes linking the newsreel shots were inoffen- 
sive, but one noticed how throughout there was 
reference only to Nazis, never to Germans. (See 
what I mean about the insidious power to in- 
fluence?) 

Random thoughts. Recently I suggested that 
producers could dress the mutton of poor plays 
to look like lamb; last week this was done 
brilliantly by D. G. Bridson in the case of The 
Bullet, a play by D. G. Bridson. . . . The Chief 
Minister of Singapore, interviewed by Alan 
Wicker, puffed at his pipe like a Chinese Baldwin 
and faced a possible electoral deluge with an 
aplomb which would ensure him a permanent 
future on panel games if he is voted out of 
office... .Is not the sight of close-harmony 
groups one of the most persuasive arguments yet 
devised for a return to sound radio? .. . Tony 
Hancock, all jowl and discomfiture, like Laughton 
in little, comes triumphantly through the test of 
revival and proves that the BBC were wiser to 
show his series again than to have spent so much 
on Sid Cesar for so little return. . . . Why, with 
all their spokesmen blethering away about TV’s 
cultural mission and their own deep sense of 
responsibility, etc. etc., is it that neither network 


offers any programme dealing with books? 
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Stravinsky’s Round 


By A. V. COTON 
Ta WitH every fresh season it be- 
comes more obvious that most 
new ballets are being made for a 
specialised audience. This in itself 
is not necessarily harmful. Other 
arts have gone through phases when 
aime ¢xperimental works were being 
made a a special market of gilt-edged con- 
sumers—perfectly admissible when the consumers 
were footing the bills. In the past the blue-chip 
boys were the ones who made ballet possible. 
Medicis, Bourbons, Dukes of Wurtemberg, 
Romanoffs—all took pleasure in subsidising cx- 
travagant choreographers and composers. Ballet 
acquired its global reputation at a time when rich 
backers were being obliterated by taxation or 
social change. And so today, ballet is either a 
State-supported mechanism (for prestige pur- 
poses) or an impresario’s gamble (for bread-and- 
butter purposes). Both kinds, in most of the West, 
have come to depend heavily on the support not 
of a general theatre-going public but of a ballet- 
minded audience. Perhaps this is an inevitable 
phase in the history of an art which has always 
been a minor one. By its nature ballet can never 
acquire the universal appeal of spoken drama, 
opera or orchestral music. Too much of appre- 
ciation has to be carefully cultivated on an ex- 
tensive technical understanding. 

The danger is that too many of the creators, 

~gndnagers and impresarios can come to find their 
field of vision entirely blinkered by the orthodox 
ballet. They can no longer even see that there 
can be contemporary ideas and feelings such as 
leaven style and thinking in the other arts. While 
ballet still has the hope of being seen by a non- 
specialist audience, it should express points of 
view comprehensible to those who are not ballet- 
minded. 

Just what is meant by Agon it is difficult to 
determine. The new Stravinsky ballet, with 
choreography by Kenneth Macmillan, was pre- 
sented last week at Covent Garden. The astringent 
but not acidulated score is a heavy challenge. 
Just discernibly it is related to the rhythmic forms 
of e medieval and Renaissance dances which 
»"" its sections their identifications. It demands 
a dance invention, whether subtle or boldly simple 
in texture, which compares either mathematically 
or tonally with the inventiveness of the music. 

Instead, the dancers are dressed with a vexing 
complexity which gives away nothing of any im- 
plied symbolism. Chinese and medieval Italian- 
style headgear, peasant blouses, debs’ ball dresses 
merge and blend into the background too often 
where they should accent the dance figures by 
contrasting with it. The set is dominated by 4 
skeleton house, a gated garden wall and nine cut- 
outs which might vaguely represent nine stylised 
watching figures. But watching what? 

The dancing—a basic classicism chopped into 
small, easily digested fragments and seasoned 
with a gritty jazz-like occasional syncopation—is. 
by turns, ingenious, ingenuous, exotic and 
(microscopically) erotic. Agon is too filled with 
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The GKN Group is a house both divided and united. Its 
member companies are separate and independent but their 
aims are one and their co-operation close. Within the 
Group there are groups similarly split, similarly in- 
tegrated. Take the Lysaght group, for instance. Lysaghts 
operate orefields and steelworks, rod mills and rolling 
mills, press shops and galvanizing plants. They have 
works in Scunthorpe and Bristol, in Australia, and Argen- 
tina. They are steelmakers and steelworkers, construc- 


tional engineers and manufacturers of steel sheet, wire 
fencing and farm equipment and buildings. Varied acti- 
vities—common purpose; to produce more steel and to 
make more and better things from it. 

The GKN Group is an open house, yet a full one. Open 
in the sense that it welcomes new ideas, new methods and 
new people; full in the sense that, between them its 
companies are as full of opportunity for skills and 
abilities of all kinds as a dietionary is of words. 


THE G K4aN GROUP OF COMPANIES FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS. 
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echoes of earlier Macmillan ballets to be accept- 
able as some sort of comment on behaviour. Its 
overlay of unexplained gesturing, embracing and 
classical-style ensembles put it out of considera- 
tion as a completely abstract ballet. It is not, for 
a change, actually painful or irritating to watch. 
Macmillan is always an interesting craftsman, 
even when he cuts out the same piece of fretwork 
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over and over again. But the design of this par- 
ticular piece of fretwork is curlicue rather than 
bold baroque or rich rococo. Agon is a contest 
in which the composer-challenger Stravinsky wins 
in the first round with a straight knock-out. 
Perhaps here in Europe we just don’t have the 
choreographers who can still stand up to 
Stravinsky as they could once upon a time? 


Revenge on Life 


By MILES 


or the past two decades, and more especially 
since the war, the prevalence of self- 
destructive impulses seems to have been rising. 
The number of deaths by suicide in England 
and Wales in 1956 was over 5,000, the highest 
ever recorded; the number of known attempts 
was about the same, and no doubt there are many 
that never reach the records. A colleague from 
one of the larger London hospitals wrote re- 
cently (Moya Woodside: BMJ, August 16) on 
ar analysis of some fifty patients admitted during 
1957. Suicide is a topic which attracts study, and 
many papers on it have been published; but as 
the author of this latest one points out, most 
of them are studies of patients in the lower- 
income groups. What lies behind the moment of 
despair, the overdose of sleeping pills, among 
more prosperous people—this has been less often 
examined. Rather over one-third of the series 
under review, however, were taken into the 
hospital’s private wing, so there was some oppor- 
tunity to compare the ‘background’ of illness 
in these with the remainder. 

Of the series as a whole, the majority were 
women—about 70 per cent.; two-thirds made 
use of an excessive dose of one of the barbiturate 
sedatives; and most were suffering from an illness 
in the psychiatric sphere. These three features 
would, I imagine, be found in any survey of 
attempts at suicide, whether in Stockholm or 
London, Edinburgh or St. Louis. Alcohol often 
tips the balance in the direction of doing some- 
thing rather than just thinking about it; since 
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LonG SITTINGS oF THE House oF Commons. Sir 
Rosert INGLIS, on Thursday, upon presenting the 
Forty-first Report of the Committee upon Public 
Petitions, called the attention of the House to the 
length of its sittings during this and preceding 
sessions. 

It appeared from a statement, which had been 
prepared with great care, that the House, during the 
present session, had sat more than twice the number 
of days and nearly three times the number of hours 
that were occupied in the session of 1826, during 
which the House sat 64 days, or 457 hours. Even the 
great Reform session of 1831 sat only 98 days, or 
918 hours; while in the present session, the House 
had, up to yesterday, sat 142 days, or 1,270-hours. 
The session of 1806, it appeared, had occupied 125 
days, or 645 hours, giving an average proportiom of 
5 hours each day; the session of 1807, 86 days, or 434 
hours, giving also an average proportion of 5 hours 
each day. In 1811, the Parliament sat 135 days, or 
588 hours, which gave an average of only 44 hours 
each day; and in 1814, the sittings occupied 127 
days, or 476 hours, which was not 4 hours each day. 


HOWARD 


going on the bottle is more usually an evening 
pastime, more patients reach hospital at night. 
In contrast to patients who went into the general 
wards, those admitted to the private clinic had 
their main sources of stress inside them rather 
than outside, so to speak: there was more mental 
disturbance, and less domestic and social up- 
heaval. Being financially more secure, they were 
less exposed to the threats of poverty, un- 
employment and lack of a settled home. As a 
group, they were unstable, had a low stress- 
tolerance and a limited capacity for handling 
personal relations. Among those in the less 
prosperous two-thirds of the series, social isola- 
tion was a common finding: loneliness, life in 
digs, feeling lost and out of it. 

The author comments on the present state of 
the law. Few patients who come to hospital 
appear to know it, but an attempt at suicide is 
of course a criminal offence. Of one series of 100 
women sent to Holloway Prison for such 
attempts, seventy-five had gone straight to 
court from a general hospital. In my experience, 
the police take a humane view of the law, and 
seldom prefer a charge against one of these un- 
happy people if they are satisfied that the case 
is under medical supervision. Punitive measures 
have no place in dealing with patients like these, 
whose chief needs are for psychiatric care and 
emotional ‘involvement’ in a community of some 
kind. 

The average stay of the ward patients was 
eleven days, much less than the usual length of 
stay of a patient in a medical ward. Many of 
them, in fact, had not taken enough drug, or 
done enough damage, to endanger life or health 
very seriously. Here the action had been less of 
a determined journey to death than a gesture of 
escape, an appeal for help or attention, a tem- 
porary dive into oblivion. But for-all that it is 
still a symptom of illness, and can never be 
lightly dismissed. Taking an overdose of Mother’s 
pills may be a stroke of revenge against Mother 
herself, but the trouble with such strokes is that 
now and again they kill the revenger. 


“ 


What do patients expect from their doctors? 
Here is an important question: most people 
have an image in their minds, more or less 
clearly defined, of the kind of man they wish 
their doctor to be, and some doctors at least 
have given thought to the expectations, expressed 
or unexpressed, which their patients have of 





them. A team from the Cornell Medical Centre, 
New York, set out to explore the views of fifty 
patients attending one of their clinics and inquire 
into their attitude and aims. (Modern Hospital, 
July, 1957.) Two-thirds of the series came to the 
clinic because they feared the existence of some 
serious disease; the three most often mentioned 
were tuberculosis, cancer and heart diseases. The 
rest were very vague on what their problem was: 
they wanted a ‘check-up,’ or thought they knew 
the diagnosis already and wanted treatment. On 
being asked what qualities they felt a doctor 
should have, half of them put kindness, under- 
standing and interest at the top of the list; a quar- 
ter wanted ‘results’ and ‘progress’; and only four 
(oddly enough) said the doctor should not be in 
a hurry. 


However, when they were further asked what . 


they did not like, I was intrigued to find that ‘No 
results or bad results’ got most marks; ‘unfriendly, 
heartless’ came second. So the doctor can be 
heartless, provided he gets results! Another point, 
not unexpected, that emerged from this inquiry 
was that one patient in three ended up with no 
clear idea of what was wrong; of this, the authors 
very properly say that it calls for further study. 
Indeed it does. Was information about the illness 
not given? Or not understood? Or, perhaps, not 
asked for? Many ill people are in point of fact 
afraid to ask for the truth about their illness, 
lest the truth should turn out to be terrifying. 
One function of an effective doctor-patient re- 
lationship is to foster useful communication. Yet 
there are surprising gaps in our knowledge of 
what is conveyed, how much gets through and 
how much is blocked. I suspect that a good deal 
of the interchange, and maybe the crucial part 
of it, is non-verbal: not words at all, but sign, 
tone and gesture, mood, ‘atmosphere,’ whatever 


you like to call it. 


In the States, the medical profession takes an 
active part in the classifying and assessment of 


new drugs, and a special committee of the 


American Medical Association reports regularly 
on its findings, and issues lists of drugs of proven 
value. There is even a committee on cosmetics, 
with two distinguished dermatologists; its com- 
ments on remedies for body odour and the con- 
trol of sweating. was published lately (JAMA, 
June 28). It appears that most of the advertised 
anti-sweating remedies contain aluminium salts, 
which have very few unpleasant side effects. 
However, the same can’t be said for the most 
recent innovation—salts of zirconium; both in 
Britain and in America unpleasant consequences 
of these have been reported. 

Deodorant preparations are, in general, harm- 
less. Body odour is mostly the result of baoterial 
action on sweat, and a simple way of dealing 
with it is frequent washing. Remedies con.ain- 
ing aluminium salts owe their efficacy to reduc- 
tion in the output of sweat. Creams with an 
antibiotic (like penicillin) will also do the trick, 
but their cost—to the State or the individual—is 
of course much higher. Chlorophyll, much 
praised in former days, has not been shown to 
have any value as a deodorant. 


Strix and Leslie Adrian are on holiday. 
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PAUL ROBESON AND RACIALISM 

Sirn,—Few people have sufficient understanding of 
their subconscious racial prejudice (for we all have 
it to some extent) to be able to level objective 
criticism against Jews, Negroes or any other minority. 
They fear that someone will accuse them of 
Hitlerism, Jim Crowism or some other expression of 
a very different order of prejudice. And they are 
usually right. If you don’t believe this just examine 
the mailbag following your reviewer’s discussion of 
Paul Robeson. Yet the time is overripe for some 
musical critic to say that the gentleman in question 
cannot sing; for some dramatic critic to declare, 
without compromise, that he is a poor actor; and 
for some political expert to show that Mr. Robeson 
does not have the vaguest inkling of what Com- 
munism is all about . . . whether of the Stalin or 
the Khrushchev variety. Your reviewer has bravely 
said some of these things, and because he is right 
he should be congratulated. 

As a Negro, I am in the position of realising in- 
creasingly that colour prejudice has taken a new 
form. Not really new, for Negroes (as well as Jews) 
have always been characterised in general terms. But 
among certain classes of many societies the pendulum 
has swung to the extreme Left. No longer do all 
Negroes smell bad or poach water melons or have an 
1Q of 50 plus. Nowadays they have become the 
most impeccable citizens, pre-eminent for honesty, 
good morals and genius. And the intelligent, schooled 
man of colour is suffering from this shift almost 
as much as his father suffered from ostracism of 
another sort. By ‘almost’ I mean that this glorifica- 
tion of the Negro has similar limiting effects upon 
his development as a person. For he is continually 
expending energy in trying to live up to somebody’s 
fantasy of him in addition to overcoming the various 
problems common to us all. 

But the harm done by these Nordic fantasies and 
the way they are expressed goes much deeper. By 
segregating the Negro into an untouchable though, 
this time, elevated class he is robbed of the criticism 
from his fellows which is necessary to continuous 
development. Further, his fellow workers are en- 
couraged to build up unconscious resentment that 
can only be expressed in wholesale rejection of him 
at some later stage. And, of course, there are Negroes 
who contribute to this state of affairs by their in- 
ability to accept criticism objectively. They are likely 
to hint that there are ‘other reasons’ for it. 

Of course, all this is to be expected. Wherever 
there is a downtrodden minority one finds premoni- 
tions on the part of the persecuted. Not only that, 
but to counteract persecution. the minority often 
imitates the methods of its persecutors, colouring 
all discussion with racial innuendoes. 

Surely there is some answer to these problems of 
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human relationships other than complete extermina- 
tion of both oppressor and oppressed, as someone 
has suggested? Have we not reached the stage in 
race relations when we can recognise that the 
oppressed need as much education and enlightenment 
as their oppressor . . . and along the same lines? 
Perhaps this can be done in the same inter-racial 
groups as those in which the mutual problems of 
hating, inviting hatred, enjoying hatred, are aired. 

It seems to me that Mr. Levin has made a small 
contribution in this direction.—Yours faithfully, 

MARIE B, SINGER 
Horsham, Sussex 

* 

Sir,—May I reply to Mr. "Bola Ige’s letter in last 
week’s Spectator, criticising my article on Mr. Paul 
Robeson? To clear up the least important of Mr. 
Ige’s points first, 1 have been called a ‘dirty Yid,’ and 
I am not bitter. One of the marks of an adult mind, 
I believe, is that it pays no heed to the crackling of 
thorns under a pot. 

But there are more important issues raised in Mr. 
Ige’s letter. ‘What Mr. Levin is saying in effect,’ he 
writes, ‘is that, after all, one must not speak up 
against racial intolerance in the US because the 
USSR also practises some racialism.’ Apart from the 
fact that I said, and believe, nothing of the sort, Mr. 
Ige’s reversal of the true situation is quite breath- 
taking. In the United States of America many wicked 
things are done by white men to Negroes; occasion- 
ally—though happily not for some time now—the 
ultimate bestiality of a lynching takes place. These 
things are shameful blots on American Democracy, 
and there is never any lack of American voices raised 
to say so; what is more there has been, and still is, 
a continuous (if slow) progress away from such 
things. In the Soviet Union at least three million 
people, at the most conservative estimate, have been 
slaughtered in concentration camps, some on racial 
grounds, some on political, some on none. And Mr. 
Ige refers to the Soviet Union’s actions as ‘foolish’! 
I do not criticise Mr. Robeson for not speaking up 
against such monumental wickedness, but for lend- 
ing the prestige of his name and talent—and colour— 
to its support. 

It is of course quite untrue that ‘in the Soviet 
Union, Chinese, Indian, Negro and other coloured 
students and artists can and do walk and carry out 
their tasks freely.’ In the Soviet Union no man, 
whatever his colour, can walk or carry out his task 
freely, and I am sure that Mr. Ige, if he had to choose 
between being called ‘dirty nigger’ for his colour 
and being shot through the back of the head for 
deviating from the Party line, would choose the 
former, vile though it be. The late Walter White, 
whose efforts on behalf of his fellow-Negroes in the 
United States put the Party-line-indignation of men 
like Mr. Robeson in the shade, summed it up 
when he said that the American Negro rejected 
Communism because his aim was to be equally free, 
not equally slave.-—Y ours faithfully, 

BERNARD LEVIN 
London, WC] 


JOURNALISTS y. CRITICS 


Sir,—Even a gamekeeper nervously patrolling an 
iceberg (lit by low candlepower) in order to ward 
off the attack of a growling bulldozer—so Mr. 
Kenneth Allsop appears to describe me in the 
colourful letter you published on August 15—can 
recognise a squeal of wounded amour-propre from 
the Dorset shore when he hears it. But I wonder 
why Mr. Allsop should be touched on the raw by 
being described as an ‘ex-Beaverbrook journalist’? 
And why should he consider it a smear? All I 
wished to do, for the purposes of my argument (in 
the August number of The London Magazine), was 
to establish the fact that Mr. Brien and Mr. Allsop 
had shared a common training ground in journalism. 
Of course we are all journalists, from the moment 
a journal accepts a contribution from us; but the 
distinction I was trying to draw ought to have been 
perfectly clear to anyone who read my foreword 
in a less apoplectic state than Mr. Allsop: the dis- 
tinction between, shall we say, Mr. Allsop’s approach 
to his responsibilities on the book page of the Daily 
Mail and that of his distinguished predecessor, Mr. 
Peter Quennell. 


- 
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Mr. Allsop seems to suffer from a nuwzter of 
strange hallucinations, the most extraordinary being 
that anyone who cares for good wi\ 1g, as opposed 
to the kind of writing to be found in any chapter 
of The Angry Decade, wants to keep literature ‘like 
a waxed flower under a bell.’ My views on what is 
needed to keep literature a living reality in Britain 
today certainly do not coincide with Mr. Allsop’s 
(though they may overlap more than he thinks), but 
in order to right what he has turned topsy-turvy | 
should perhaps point out that what he describes as 
‘providing: guidance without lowering standards’ in 
‘clarity and perspective’ was precisely what I was 
advocating in the offending foreword. 

If Mr. Allsop would give up his absurd mystique, 
imagining himself as Leader of the New Town Bull- 
dozers, threatening all my contributors with fearful 
liquidation, he might not find it necessary to make 
so much noise and might become the serious and 
intelligent populariser of culture he so plainly wants 
to be. But who are those unfortunate contributors, 
these ‘nervous gamekeepers,’ anyway? A large num- 
ber of the authors Mr. Allsop shows himself, in 
The Angry Decade, to be specially interested in— 
and even gives a pat on the head to—have appeared 
in the pages of The London Magazine, and some of 
them in New Writing before that. Or is he referring 
to the contributor, of Mr. Allsop’s own generation, 
who reviewed The Angry Decade in the same August 
number, soberly and at length, in a closely reasoned 
appraisal, even if it was more critical than appre- 
ciative? Not very nervous, as far as I could see. 
—Yours faithfully, JOHN LEHMANN 
The London Magazine 
36 Soho Square, London, W1 


THE BOER WAR 

Sir,—Mr. Christopher Hollis in his review of 
Alfred, Lord Milner, by Sir Evelyn Wrench, says, 
‘There is much force in the contention that the Boers 
under Kruger were determined on driving the 
British out of South Africa altogether, that a con- 
flict was inevitable. . . .” 

I must protest, Sir, that ‘this is simply not true. 
My father and grandfather were engineers in the 
service of the Cape Government, and constructed 
most of the railways in the Cape Colony, as well as 
finally the railway through the Orange Free State 
which was built at the request of the Free State 
Government. When the latter Government decided 
to take over the railway from the Cape Government, 
they asked that my father, whom they already knew, 
be transferred to them as manager of the railway. 
Accordingly, about 1896 or 1897, he became director- 
general of the Orange Free State Railways and 
lived in Bloemfontein, where he had many friends, 
including President Steyn, as well as friends in the 
Transvaal. I mention these facts to show that with 
his many years of surveying, travelling and human 
contacts in South Africa, few Englishmen had 
greater knowledge than he of the events that led up 
to the South African War, and I know how greatly 
troubled he was when he realised the campaign of 
lies and misrepresentation which was being staged 
by the press. I well remember him saying that Cecil 
Rhodes had bought a controlling interest of the Cape 
Times and imported a new editor from England, 
and from then on the campaign of lies and calumny 
continued, until public opinion at home and in the 
Cape was attuned to believe any enormity of the 
Boers, however improbable. 

In a copy of a letter he wrote to a friend, which 
I saw recently, my father referred to the fantastic 
suggestion he had heard that Kruget was planning 
to drive the British from South Africa—too absurd 
to be taken seriously. 

I am away from home and unable to get at refer- 
ences, but to anyone interested I would recommend 
C. E. Vulliamy’s The Outlanders, which is, I believe, 
a fair and accurate account of those times. It is 
almost certain that there would have been no South 
African War had gold in vast quantities not been 
found in the Transvaal, and had Rhodes not been 
bitterly disappointed earlier that ‘gold beyond the 
dreams of avarice’ was not found in Rhodesia.— 
Yours faithfully, M. G. BROUNGER 


Orchard End, Churt, Surrey 





GEOFFREY 
HOUSEHOLD 


THE BRIDES OF SOLOMON 


“One of the most accomplished, 
varied and technically expert 
volumes of short stories to have 
appeared since the war. A short- 
story writer of the very first rank” 
PETER GREEN (D. Telegraph). 
“Highly professional. He has ab- 
sorbed the all-important fact that 
the reader must be caught by the 
first paragraph (or preferably sen- 
tence) and kept simmering until 
the last’”’ THE TIMES 13/6 


SHIRLEY 
JACKSON 


THE SUNDIAL 


“Quite the most remarkable book 
in this midsummer batch. Shirley 
Jackson is an artist... . She hasa 
fresh and provocative approach” 
NORMAN SHRAPNEL (Manchester 
Guardian) 15/- 





GEORGE 
GOODMAN 


A TIME FOR PARIS 


“That rarest of delights: a sophisti- 
cated but uninhibited romp for 
romping’s sake” JOHN METCALF 
(Sunday Times) 15/- 


and — of course — the happiest 

novel of the year—THE 

DARLING BUDS OF MAY 
by H. E. Bates 
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OXFORD PSEPHOLOGY 

Sm,—University representation on the Oxford City 
Council, according to Conservative Councillor 
Robert Blake, is valuable because the Council mem- 
bers so elected are independent, undisciplined, un- 
predictable and unable to agree among themselves. 
He says that they are not responsible to the univer- 
sity and, as they are so seldom subject to a con- 
tested election, they are not responsible to anybody. 
These are qualities and political conditions which, 
by implication, Councillor Blake wants to preserve 
even though they do not accord with current methods 
of election to public bodies, but because they work. 

For two or three decades there has been a working 
or overwhelming majority of Conservatives over 
Labour on the Oxford Council, frequently over both 
Labour and university. The city has a number of 
unresolved problems, some of long standing. 
Examples are the planning of Oxford, including the 
inner reliéf road problem, the dilapidated quarter 
called St. Ebbes, almost outside Councillor Blake’s 
college gate, a great housing shortage, and the organi- 
sation of its schools. There are others. 

Is not the need, that of solving these problems, 
the most important political task? What special con- 
tribution have university representatives made to it? 

Councillor Blake is casual about the questions he 
discusses. He cannot get his arithmetic right. There 
are thirty-two Labour members, not thirty-five. He 
asserts, without giving evidence, that the policy of 
the Oxford City Labour Party over many years has 
urged the abolition of university representation. Or 
has he a rod and line over this piece of water? He 
implies that Labour called for a named vote over 
the resolution about nuclear-bomb flights, whereas 
it was demanded first by Conservatives. 

The difficulties of local government may be due 
in part to the neglect or contempt with which it is 
treated by academics like Councillor Blake. He does 
not mention the principal issues the Council has 
to deal with; he throws about emotive words like 
‘caucus’ which are never defined. They amuse and 
distract, but do not clarify or enlighten. 

Why not face the problem of who is to make 
policy and take action in a local authority unless 
it be the majority political group? Why not first a 
concern about unresolved local problems? If uni- 
versity representation aids collective action towards 
this end it may continue. If it obstructs the attempt 
of an elected body of councillors towards its achieve- 
ment it may not.—Yours faithfully, 

MARCUS LOWER 
Leader 
Oxford-City Council Labour Group 
7 Ramsay Road, Headington, Oxford 


PURGING INTELLECTUALS 
Sir,—An article by Mr. J. E. M. Arden in your 
August 22 number commiserates with me for being 
proved wrong about purges of Chinese intellectuals 
by Irving Kristol, then of Encounter. I feel I ought to 
try to explain what the controversy was about. 

Some time ago, he printed an article about Fei 
Hsaio-tung, an internationally known sociologist 
who is head of the University for Minority Peoples 
in Peking, by a rival American sociologist, Wittvogel. 
This knew nothing about what he was doing, and 
said various untruths, but insinuated that he must 
feel ashamed at working for his Government. I am 
willing to believe that the intentions were not bad in 
this case. I and various others wrote in to give the 
facts and say that this was a bad line of talk. A year 
or so later, in a general purge campaign, Fei'was very 
grossly blamed, and even on some occasion accused 
of being an American spy. An anonymous article 
in Encounter then jeered at me over this, assuming 
that the magazine had been proved right. Knowing 
Fei, a very patriotic man, who is enthusiastic about 
his work, I felt sure they were both wrong; and I 
suspected that this kind of smear talk by American 
colleagues was one of the things that had set off the 
eager suspicions of Chinese colleagues. I therefore 
still said that it was a very nasty article to have 
printed, and that it ought not to have been printed 
in England. 

These attacks are done by learned colleagues, 
encouraged by the Government, of course, but not 
directed; and I am afraid many intellectuals have 


enough jealousy and spite to make this an easy thing 
for Governments to do. Exactly the same process 
is used in America and China; Fei in Peking was not 
sacked from his job as a result, at least, not when I 
last heard, quite recently, but he might not have 
been if in America, either. It is surely a credit to this 
country that university people do not have the same 
trouble here, and we had much better not encourage 
it to go on in magazines.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM EMPSON 


Studio House, Hampstead Hill Gardens, NW3 


AIR TRAVEL 


Sir,—Your correspondent Leslie Adrian’s feeling 
that the airline companies no longer treat their 
customers with that delicious air of a first-class butler 
is borne out by my own experience. For the last 
seven years we have been travelling to Guernsey. 
We booked for this summer well in advance as usual 
(right back last autumn, as a matter of fact). Yet on 
the return trip to Cardiff, which now takes three 
times as long as it used to, owing to travelling from 
Guernsey to Cardiff via Jersey and Bristol, we were 
obliged to get off the plane at Jersey and spend some 
time in a.queue, show our tickets all over again, and 
finally return to the same plane. The interesting 
thing was to observe the attitude of the other 
passengers. No one thought that this was silly. No 


one complained (except me). And the attitude taken 
by officialdom on these occasions is, ‘No one else is ' 


complaining. Why should you?’ 

The pilots and hostesses are as wonderful as ever. 
But the ground people seem to have been bitten by 
the British Railways bug.—Yours faithfully, 

FELIX WATKINS 


Far Side, 25 Southbank Road, Hereford 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Sir,—Mr. Boris Ford’s review of Dr. Cotgrove’s 
book Technical Education and Social Change in the 
Spectator of August 8 shows a singularly poor spirit. 
Whatever the virtues or defects of the book—which 
] have not yet had a chance to read—the continual 
insistence that some subtle distinction must be 
maintained between education and technical educa- 
tion shows up the narrow mind, Practically all our 
national difficulties, economic and social, external 
and internal, derive from the lack of help from the 
established educational system in our early efforts 
in the wider spread of education. 

The older system as represented by the public 
schools and universities, with all its centuries of 
teaching tradition behind it, not only made no 
attempt to help and guide the new systems, repre- 
sented by the primary schools and the Victorian 
mechanics’ institutes as they developed, but sneered 
at and obstructed them, in spite of gallant attempts 
by individuals to fill the gap. This is the basis of 
most of- our present difficulties. One might have 
thought that it was not too late to make amends, but 
to judge by Mr. Boris Ford, this seems unlikely.— 
Yours faithfully, 

HUGH CLAUSEN 
17 Harman Drive, NW2 


EGGING THEM ON 

Sir,—May one congratulate Leslie Adrian on the 
attack on the egg marketing board, which remarks 
apply to all these boards? It cannot be proclaimed 
too loudly and too often that these are producers’ 
monopolies with the sole object of benefiting the 
producer whatever their propagandists say. It is 
ironical that a Government which pays lip service to 
competition and introduces a Monopolies Bill to 
foster it, surrenders to a pressure group and creates 
more monopolies. Not only are these boards 
monopoliés, but their anti-consumer efforts are 
helped by import duties, quotas, etc., introduced by 
the Government to help them, not the poor con- 
sumer. An investigation into these by Leslie Adrian 
would be revealing. 

When will political parties learn that they will gain 
more votes by keeping down the cost of living than 
by surrendering to pressure? Yours faithfully, 

E. B. ANDERSON 


Bale’s Mead, West Porlock, Minehead 
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The Poetry of Swift 


By MARIUS BEWLEY 


OMING again to Swift’s poetry,* one feels that 
‘light verse’ provides, after all, an inadequate 

description for what Swift has given us. The differ- 
ence between this poetry and that of Prior or Gay 
is not merely one of a more surely controlled 
pace, a more insistent vitality; these are themselves 
the consequences of a vision and a seriousness that 
are pervasive. The air of casual but assured ease 
with which Swift draws us so effortlessly through 
his verse is not only remote from eighteenth- 
century banality; it is more than a century away 
from the vapid banter and swagger that the man- 
ner would degenerate into in, say, Hood. The 
difference, of course, is a matter of intelligence. 
Swift's verse is not intellectual, but its appeal con- 
sists in a play of perception whose vital element is 
mind. There is still a good deal of seventeenth- 
century wit in his verse, but it is in the process of 
being changed into something else. For example, 
these lines from ‘To Lord Harley on his Mar- 
riage’: 

Forgive me, when I fondly thought 

(By frequent observation taught) 

A spirit so inform’d as yours 

Could never prosper in amours. 

The God of Wit, and Light, and Arts, 

With all acquir’d and natural parts, 

Whose harp could savage beasts enchant, 

Was an unfortunate gallant. 

Had Bacchus after Daphne reel’d, 

The nymph had soon been brought to yield. 


That puts us in mind of ‘The Garden, but we 
catch the differences at once: 

When we have run our Passion’s heat, 

Love hither makes his best retreat. 

The Gods, that mortal Beauty chase, 

Still in a tree did end their race. 

Apollo hunted Daphne so, 

Only that she might laurel grow. 
In Swift, the wit has begun to relax into fun, and 
the exhilaration that in Marvell springs from the 
verbal tautness alone grows in large measure from 
acerb observations on female character of the kind 
commonly drawn on for social comedy. One is 
not surprised at the differences, but the resem- 
blances are worth bearing in mind. Despite the 
inferiority of Swift’s lines to Marvell’s there is 
still a supple, nervous union between the conceits 
and their expression that is a little more than can 
be covered by the commendable but loose 





* THE COLLECTED PoEMS OF JONATHAN SwIFT, in 
two volumes, Muses’ Library. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 42s.) They are introduced by Joseph Horrell, 
whose edition substantially follows the canon of 
Swift's poems as established by Sir Harold Williams 
in the edition of 1937. Uniform with these volumes in 
the Muses’ Library is the verse of Charles Cotton 
(1630-1687) edited by John Buxton, who has reverted 
to a manuscript which passed originally among the 
poet’s friends. Cotton is a late Cavalier writer of some 
charm and no great interest, who wrote warm verses 
about the country pursuits which made up his life in 
Derbyshire. The Cavalier qualities have somewhat 
slackened by the time they reach him, but ‘the 
rough magnanimity of the old English vein,’ as 
Charles Lamb put it, runs through everything he 
wrote.—Editor, Spectator. 





Augustan formula of finding the right places for 
the right words. 

Still, Swift's verse was faced to the future, and 
such a quality as I have noted serves to remind 
us only that if Swift’s language relates at times to 
seventeenth-century wit, this was at most only a 
fortunate underpinning for effects that belonged 
to a radically different world. Sometimes these 
effects are of startling originality, as in his un- 
usual poem, ‘Helter Skelter, which gives us a 
vivid picture of young attorneys riding circuit. 
The visual impression the poem leaves us with 
is as significantly weighted as that of any of 
Daumier’s lawyers. It is the unexpected musical 
pattern of the poem that makes the deepest 
impression, and through which we feel the impact 
of Swift’s intention. In a curious way the rhythm 
anticipates a poem as unlike the eighteenth cen- 
tury as Tennyson’s ‘Sea-Fairies.’ Of course Swift 
was not interested in the rhythm for its own sake, 
as Tennyson was. Here, the incantatory music, 
which becomes more insistent as the poem con- 
tinues, induces a sense of unreality that makes its 
own ironic comment on the law. The young 
attorneys, blurred by the sound to a shadowy, 
dreamy movement, appear like monstrous child- 
ren who corrupt the roles from adult life that they 
parody in play: 


And, if they begin a fray, 

Draw their swords and—run away; 
All to murder equity, 

And to take a double fee; 

Till the people all are quiet, 

And forget to broil and riot, 

Low in pocket, cow’d in courage, 
Safely glad to sup their porridge, 
And Vacations over—then 

Hey, for London town again. 


Swift’s poetry is filled with surprises. He is 
never the representative poet of the age in the 
sense that Pope and Johnson are. As an Anglo- 
Irishman, that was denied him. There is a curious 
lack of ultimate commitment to the conventional 
loyalties and patterns of the period that was essen- 
tial for the development of his irony. But even 
more than by his curiously poised distance from 
the English scene, his verse was saved from that 
anonymity the eighteenth century often mistook 
for universality by the presence of a personality 
that no decorum or canons of taste could do much 
towards confining. Even in a typical piece of 
realism like the well-known ‘Description of the 
Morning,’ whose subject is the same as Book II 
of Gay's Trivia (London streets in the early morn- 
ing), we feel the pressure of a unique sensibility 
subduing the matter and manner to a vision hardly 
less personal than we find in Wordsworth’s much 
greater Westminster Bridge sonnet, which tells us 
how early-morning London would look a century 
later after the impact of Romanticism. These two 
poems are superb documents for revealing to us 
the extent and nature of the revolution in sensi- 
bility that had occurred in the interval between 
them, and yet both are highly personal. The 
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movement is away from the Augustan respect for 
the social surfaces (in Swift one feels ‘sociological’ 
would sometimes be the better word) towards the 
unifying power of the inner vision; but one is 
struck by how much ‘inner vision’ the verse of 
the Augustan poet also has to show. If it is 
different from Coleridge’s rather portentous 
‘esemplastic power,’ it is still a vision capable of 
unifying a considerable range of social experience 
in terms of an intensely felt conception of human 
nature. What we are left with is something 
decidedly more than an itemised account of city 
sights and sounds. 

His conception of human nature is the most 
important thing about Swift. It is sulphurous; far 
more so than the obscene, excremental poems of 
his later years, which were the result of sickness 
and ought to be forgiven and forgotten, would 
indicate. If his disgust focused at last on the physi- 
cal functions of man, it was because he could 
never find anything on the credit side of humanity 
to offset the filth. And although Swift was a 
moderately decent man, it is doubtful if introspec- 
tion would have shown him any qualities that 
would radically have contradicted the indictment 
he was prepared to bring against mankind. His 
intelligence told him this, and his pride was great 
enough to persuade him that few men were 
morally better. 

In ‘Description of the Morning’ Swift gives us 
a microcosm that looks a little like the foyer of 
hell. Wordsworth, looking at the London houses 
from the top of his coach, would write: 

Dear God! the very houses seem asleep; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 
Swift looked inside the same houses and saw 
something else : 
Now Betty from her Master's bed had flown, 
And softly stole to discompose her own. 


It is unusual that Swift is able to sustain the 
atmosphere of morning throughout this little 
poem, for the morning he gives us looks rather 
like other men’s night : 

The Turnkey now his Flock returning sees, 

Duly let out a-nights to steal for Fees. 

The watchful Bailiffs take their silent stands; 

And School-boys lag with Satchels in their Hands, 


The last line is fine. In its full context these are 
no Shakespearian school-boys with ‘shining morn- 
ing face,’ but rancorous little malcontents waiting 
under the eyes of the police to perpetuate the cor- 
rupted world to which they are the heirs. 

At bottom, it is men’s fatuousness that excites 
Swift's animus. His sense of bathos imparts 
a unique flavour to his revulsion, and makes it 
something very different from Pope. Compare 
Pope's ferocious description of Lord Hervey in 
‘An Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot’ with the burlesque 
of George II's character in Swift's ‘On Poetry: a 
Rhapsody.’ Sporus is as solid and as particular as 
life, but Swift's King George does not exist at 
all. He becomes merely the occasion permitting 
the British to exhibit universal fatuity. Swift's 
disgust is too pervasive and generalising to come 
easily to a vitriolic focus in a particular person 
as happens so magnificently in Pope. Pope's hatred 
creates; Swift's is an acid that dissolves men into 
their original bathos. But this lack of focus can 
sometimes become merely an ineffectual blur of 
disgust. 

The hatred became momentously concentrated 
one last distinguished time in his poem on the 
Irish House of Commons, “The Legion Club,’ but 
even here, where the members pass by name be- 
fore the reader, it is the evil of human nature 
rather than of particular men that most comes 
through. If this generalising tendency in Swift's 
hatred is sometimes a weakness, it is also, para- 
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doxically, one of the things that makes him near fo 
us in a century in which evil has been so universal 
that it seems anonymous. This is one of the things 
that gives Swift’s verse a note of modernity that 
we do not discover in his greatest contemporaries. 
But little notes of modernity are everywhere. ‘An 
Eminent Lawyer’ advises Dr. Swift on his verse: 
Take subjects safer for your Wit, 
Than those on which you lately writ, 
Commend the Times, your Thoughts correct, 
And follow the prevailing sect. 
Mr. Nixon might be talking to Mauberley. 
The Personality of Jonathan Swift* is a short 
book dealing with particular questions of Swift 
scholarship, and with several problematical 
aspects of Swift's life and character. It remains 
undecided whether to be popular or scholarly. 
I cannot imagine anyone likely to be interested 
in Swift's ‘little language’ in his Journal to 
Stella needing the elementary information about 
Varina, Stella, and Vanessa that forms the sub- 
stance of the first essay. In a chapter of special 
pleading on Swift's ‘obscene’ poems, he con- 
cludes: ‘If we are shocked, let us admit it is 
traditions that shock us; not the man.’ Surely the 
point is how far beyond stock traditions, in cer- 
tain poems, Swift’s loathing led him towards a 
sick rejection of human nature. Anyway, the 
poems Professor Ehrenpreis talks about are not 
the ones, I believe, most people think of when 
Swift's ‘obscenity’ is mentioned, and his argu- 
ments are not so much unconvincing as irrelevant. 
In a chapter on Swift’s madness Professor Ehren- 
preis attempts to arrive at a legalistic definition of 
insanity which would exonerate Swift from the 
charge of ever having been mad at all. Generous 
but pointless. Our picture of Swift's condition isn’t 
changed; only the words we use to describe it. 





* THe PERSONALITY OF JONATHAN SwiFT. By Irvin 
Ehrenpreis. (Methuen, 15s.) 
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Southern Writers 


The Fugitives: A Critical Account. By John M. 
Bradbury. (University of North Carolina 
Press and O.U.P., 40s.) 


THE Southern Literary Renaissance, although 
wrongly named—since Dixie had never before 
been troubled with literature, except for the effects 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin—was a remarkably impres- 
sive movement which has left a lasting mark not 
only on contemporary American literature but on 
writing, especially critical writing, in English 
generally. The headquarters of the movement was 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
where, in the early Twenties, a poetry magazine 
called The Fugitive was published. The famous 
claim of Allen Tate—‘so far as I know there was 
never so much talent, knowledge and character 
accidentally brought together in one American 
place in our time’—can readily be accepted. The 
group which became known as ‘the Fugitives’ in- 
cluded, as well as Tate himself, two masters, John 
Crowe Ransom and Robert Penn Warren, the 
respected critic Cleanth Brooks and a numerous 
and productive body of followers. The group was 
strongly and variously influenced by Mr. Eliot, and 
in the Depression years that influence took a poli- 
tico-economic form; the ‘fugitives’ of the early 
Twenties became the ‘agrarians’ of 1930. The 
‘agrarian’ attitude of mind was, in the strict sense, 
reactionary—Tate indeed was proud to call him- 
self a reactionary—and agrarian writing con- 
tained strong elements of Luddism, Confederate 
nostalgia, romantic authoritarianism and similar 
whims. Some of the agrarians—notably Andrew 
Lytle, who wrote a book to glorify the Ku Klux 
Klan—could fairly be described as fascistoid, but 
the leaders of the movement were no more fascist 
than Yeats or Mr. Eliot himself. When fascism 
did come to the South, it came not in any pastoral 
form, but in the plebeian and progressive person 
of Huey Long, and it was a ‘fugitive,’ Robert 
Penn Warren, who was to write the story of Long 
in All the King’s Men, without benefit of romantic 
or other illusions. The fugitives have long since 
been disbanded; the agrarian programme is rightly 
forgotten. But the individual influence of Warren 
and Ransom, at least, is probably greater now 
than it was in the days of the manifestoes. 

Mr. Bradbury’s book is a work of serious 
scholarship in.the sense that it has a twenty-page 
bibliography and is not open to the charge of 
being well written. Its tone is that of the class- 
room: “Tate’s fondness for fatuity and for nega- 
tive involution is amply demonstrated in this 
passage. In eschewing the direct epithet, he 
achieves a somewhat specious complexity. At the 
same time, he is often accomplishing an economic 
elision of concepts and percepts.’ The reader whose 
curiosity is not too soon blunted by this kind of 
comment will find, scattered through the pages of 
The Fugitives, a considerable amount of informa- 
tion, not easily available elsewhere. Mr. Bradbury’s 
criticisms, although always heavily worded and 
too often aimed at the pass pupils, are not lacking 
in intelligence. But he has failed to convert into a 
book what really remains a series of lectures. 
‘Ransom as Poet,’ ‘Tate as Critic,’ and so on. For 
such a book to have any core of unity, it would 
have been necessary for the writer to ask some 
questions about the South, since the one common 
and distinguishing quality of the group is its 
conscious ‘Southernness.’ As the common and 
distinguishing quality of the South is its propen- 
sity for the organised humiliation of Negroes, it 
would have been necessary to say something about 
that. The pieties of a good Southern writer are 
charged, to an exceptional degree, with guilt or 
cruelty or both. And Confederate loyalty has a 
more strictly contemporary relevance than has, 


say, Mr. Eliot’s monarchism. Mr. Bradbury 
avoids any general discussion of this kind, “Tate,” 
he tells us, ‘is never concerned with the Negro as 
man.’ How, then, is Tate concerned with the 
Negro? As animal? As thing? DONAT O’DONNELL 


Country of the Mind 


Amyntas. By André Gide. (The Bodley Head, 
2\1s.) 
Meet North Africa. By John Gunther, with Sam 
and Beryl Epstein. (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) 
WE are asked by the publishers to believe that 
each of these books has a special interest at the 
moment; but although this is evidently true of the 
second, it is only very obliquely so of the first. Mr. 
Villiers David has made the first translation into 
English of, Gide’s poetic notes on North African 
travel; it is an excellent translation, finely illus- 
trated and printed in an edition, very properly, 
of 1,500 copies. Gide thought very highly of 
Amyntas, and it does contain within it a partial 
explanation of the extraordinary importance of 
North Africa in his development; thither he fled 
six times when he felt himself sink into the quick- 
sands of morality. But this is not the book that 
tells one of decisive moments; it covers the period 
of his marriage, his first homosexual experience 
with an Arab boy and the momentous encounter 
with Wilde at Blida without mentioning them. 
Life, in that sense, is excluded in favour of the 
Mallarméan prose and an exoticism refined from 
that of another early master, Loiiys. Mr. David 
conveys well the absorbed interest in sensual ex- 
perience; taste, smell, the shock of colour. Gide 
was perversely in love with the ugliness and in- 
temperance of the desert, a natural setting which 
‘compels all art. not to exist, providing the 
artist with. a kind of negative discipline. ‘This 
landscape exalts and supports my sadness.’ The 
sterile. splendours of the desert, the yoluptnous 
moments of the oasis, are later converted into 
jewels of decadent prose. The anguish of the in- 
telligence at the strife of humanity with brute 
matter, at the misery of the indigénes, can be 
mitigated by a reading of any of Virgil’s eclogues 
(except the fourth; there is no hint of a new 
age). The Kasbah is a place of strange, sad cafés; 
sometimes one would like to belong to it, know 
it from the inside, but one is incorrigibly Euro- 
pean and an artist. ‘I address my prayers this 
morning to the Apollo of the Sahara; I see him 
with golden locks, black limbs and porcelain eyes. 
This morning my joy is perfect.” Nearby an Arab 
kills the daylight hours of Ramadan by prepar- 
ing kief for the evening orgy; sunk in misery he 
prepares his only possible paradise. He is not 
free fo enter what the young Gide called ‘the 
approximate paradise of art.’ 

What has all this to do with North Africa now? 
Even a war-time acquaintance is misleading; 
General Massu’s Algiers is not the town which 
supported so impassively the landings and the 
assassination of Darlan, where amiable young 
Frenchmen drove in glittering dog-carts to the 
black-market restaurants and the Kasbah was out 
of bounds. Gide’s earlier, intimate knowledge was 
of another world, a country of the mind. The 
Arabs, like the landscape, derived what meaning 
they had from the operation of his imagination; 
they were things merely, and now they have 
violently become persons, and that is a difference. 

In Meet North Africa the substance of the 
relevant part of, Inside Africa has been revised 
and expanded for the young (sixteen to eighteen?). 
It is a conscientious and liberal piece of work, 
well illustrated with photographs, though some- 
what characterless in style. One would more 
happily recommend it to its intended audience if 
it cost a little less. FRANK KERMODB 
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Barber’s Pole 


The White Desert. By Noel Barber. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 16s.) 

THERE used to be a type of book, much in vogue 

in the great days of Victorian exploration, whose 

title-page presented the unvarying form: ‘With 

— to . Mr. Noel Barber’s book on the 
recent Transantarctic expedition might have been 
called “With Fuchs to the Pole,’ and I imagine 
it would have been, but for the inconvenient fact 
that its author, instead of accompanying the 
expedition, flew to the South Pole and waited for 
it there at the prefabricated, electrically heated 
American base. Mr. Barber is apparently con- 
scious of this deficiency. From the moment that 
he got himself accredited to the American forces 
in the Antarctic (‘I knew that I would receive my 
orders, for I was a firm friend of many high- 
ranking officers’) to the moment when he planted 
a Union Jack at the South Pole (‘It has never 
been taken down to this day’), his narrative 
abounds in bashful lifemanship. ‘It is not that 1 
wish to claim undue credit for an air journey 
to the Pole. . . .. ‘I do not know how great ex- 
plorers feel at moments like this. . . .” ‘Not for 
me the laurels that await the conquering hero.’ 
So often does he repeat that he is no hero that 
there might seem to be some danger of his 
actually being believed, but there is no need to 
worry. Each dose of self-depreciation is imme- 
diately followed by a shot of boost for Barber, 
and the reader of this book will not be in any 
danger of underestimating the part played by the 
British popular press in conquering the great 
white wilderness. 

On the jacket of this book Mr. Barber is said 
to be ‘above all . . . a writer,’ but, though he 
has assembled a considerable collection of facts 
about Fuchs, Hillary and Antarctica, his style 
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neither conveys them particularly vividly nor 
avoids platitude. ‘Pitiless wastes,’ ‘man’s passion 
for the White South, ‘amazing powers of en- 
durance’—this is the language of the sub-editor. 
As description it does strictly nothing. If it is true, 
as the blurb says, that ‘the author of The White 
Desert has earned for himself a reputation unique 
in British Journalism,’ then it is a poor look-out for 
British journalism. But I did not need to read 
Mr. Barber to draw that particular conclusion. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


America’s Columbus 


Christopher Columbus: The Mariner and the 
Man. By Jean Merrien. (Odhams, 25s.) 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS is One of the most 
mysterious great men of history. His Christian 
name, surname, place and date of birth, nation- 
ality, social rank, are all in dispute: there is no 
agreement even on what his occupation had been 
before 1492, nor on how much (if any) experience 
of the sea he had had. This is partly due to the 
fact that Columbus was a great liar. On his first 
voyage to America he faked his log-book in order 
to maintain his men’s morale; he deliberately 
falsified distances in his report so as to mislead 
anyone who might try to repeat the journey. His 
son and grandson, who are under suspicion of 
falsifying and destroying documents, helped to 
perpetuate many biographical legends: but 
Columbus was abetted in concealing his origins by 
the Spanish government itself, which also 
resorted to equivocations and suppressions. 


It is all very mysterious. Scholars have sifted the 
evidence again and again, and have put forward 
many hypotheses. M. Merrien has a low opinion 
of ‘the learned.’ He claims to be ‘not a specialist, 
a writer not yet contaminated by this virus, who 
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therefore ‘might perhaps be calmer, more candid, 
and produce a more readable book.’ ‘Though 
knowing that I was bound to be attacked by all 
and sundry, I have dared to plunge into these 
troubled waters.’ M. Merrien sees himself as a 
bluff seaman, simple and guileless. But in fact he 
grinds axes with the best of ‘the learned.’ Rejecting 
theories that make Columbus either a Genoese 
or a Jew, he plumps for the view that he was a 
Catalan gentleman turned corsair, and that the 
mystery arose from the fact that Columbus had at 
one time been in rebellion against the sovereign 
for whom he discovered America. This theory has 
respectable sponsors, and M. Merrien argues it 
competently, turning a nautical blind eye towards 
difficulties, and throwing awkward documents 
overboard as forgeries, thus considerably lighten- 
ing ship. Unfortunately he (or his proof-reader) 
gets a number of the crucial dates wrong, so we 
sail through patches of dense fog. 

Is it ‘a more readable book’? He (or his transla- 
tor) writes in a downright, salty way. ‘The whole 
thing was an appalling and ignoble mess, and we 
shall not even try to make head or tail of it.’ 
‘Surely he might have said to himself: “Christo- 
pher, you’ve been a sailor, why not go to sea 
again? A sailor is never done for, unless he is an 
invalid.” ’ (We cannot but admire M. Merrien’s 
imaginative thoroughness here. If I understand 
him aright, he believes his hero’s real name was 
Jaume Colom. But he knows that Jaume would 
have addressed himself, even in private, as 
Christopher. M. Merrien never misses a point that 
makes Columbus’s ‘life more homogenous and 

. . redounds to the honour of the sea.’) But 
when neither taking a rope’s end to the scholars 
nor beguiling innocent landlubbers, M. Merrien 
has much to say about Columbus as a mariner 
that is well worth reading, even in rather clumsy 
translation. CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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Lost Anthropologist 


Noone of the Ulu. By Dennis Holman. (Heine- 
mann, 21s.) 

‘WHEN Pat Noone recovered from a serious illness 

in the Malayan jungle, his first thought was to 

give thanks to God. 

Later on that morning I played the Interlude 
from Noel Coward’s Cavalcade. The music of 
Elgar seemed to suit the jungle just then and 
Coward’s own spoken dedication . . . struck a 
strangely apt note. 

This breath-taking sentiment sets the tone at the 
outset for much that is vague and unaccountable in 
the man’s character and consequently in his work, 
ambiguities that Mr. Holman’s story does nothing 
to resolve. Noone was an anthropologist who gave 
up a Cambridge Professorship to return to the 
Temiar, a tribe of aborigines inhabiting un- 
explored mountainous jungle, who, in his idealistic 
, view, had discovered the secret of harmonious co- 
operation and were free not only from the more 
brutal tribal customs but also from the ordinary 
human vices. He settled among them, married a 
Temiar wife, became a legendary figure there and 
mysteriously disappeared after the war along with 
most of his recorded work. The account given 
here of Noone’s observations is an over-simpli- 
fied mixture of fact and conjecture, and nothing 
very definite or unusual emerges: it is not un- 
known for primitive groups to co-exist peacefully, 
nor for dreams to be the source of their inspiration 
and the mystical sanction for practical customs. It 
was the extent and elaboration of their dream 
interpretations that fascinated Noone, and what 
we can extract from Mr. Holman’s account is 
tantalising enough. But a red herring is drawn 
across the trail by Noone’s co-worker, an Ameri- 
can psychotherapist whose foggy generalisations 
did much to obscure ascertainable fact about 
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Temiar beliefs. Besides this, Noone’s fact-finding 
was disturbingly credulous: he actually checked 
the truth of the various statements they made 
about their world by making sure that what they 
said in their sleep tallied with what they told him 
they had dreamed at the time—as it always did! 
How far were his findings the projections of his 
own phantasies? We shall probably never know, 
for the gentle Temiar, exploited by one faction 
after another in war and rebellion, have now been 
won over by Pat Noone’s brother Richard, de- 
tribalised and exposed to the rigours of Western 
civilisation on the defensive—including a female 
administrator who put the girls into brassieres. 
Pat Noone, who turned out to be the victim of a 
crime passionnel, is as much a mystery man as 
ever. But the psychotherapist is doing splendidly 
—he is back in New York treating patients by 

methods learnt from a Temiar shaman. 
JEAN HOWARD 


Final Faces 


Life Plus 99 Years. By Nathan F. Leopold. 
(Gollancz, 21s.) 
Strangers in my Body. By Eve Lancaster and 
James Poling, (Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 
Tue rabbi who first persuaded Nathan Leopold 
to write his autobiography urged him to conceal 
nothing: to describe his childhood and his family 
life before going on to relate how Dick Loeb and 
himself came to murder young Bobby Franks, 
just for the fun of it, that day in 1924. Leopold 
refused; “They’re right, but I cannot bring myself 
to. . . I just can’t do it’; the book takes us back 
only to the evening after the crime was com- 
mitted. 

Although his excuses—that he does not want 
to hurt his family by spattering it with any more 
mud; or himself, by picking the scab from the 
wound—are compelling, they deprive the book 
not merely of its impact, but of much of its 
justification." As the story of a gaol sentence it 
is mildly interesting, at times even moving; but 
with all access to his mind before the murder 
denied to us, it is hard to keep up an interest in 
his later career, The book isin any case three 
times too long, appearing all the longer by a 
weak introduction and the publisher’s irritating 
habit of rewriting the story at length on the dust- 
cover. In the end, though Leopold has extracted 
our grudging admiration, he has not won our 
sympathy. 

None the less Life Plus 99 Years deserves to 
be studied, if only to help dispel the still prevalent 
notion that the community can be protected from 
crime by shutting men up in prisons, where they 
not merely learn how to become better criminals 
but are induced to accept the criminal code, with 
its rigorous Tules and loyalties. Leopold justifies 
his acceptance of them with the same self- 
satisfied air as he seems to have accepted Loeb’s 
invitation to join him in a little murder. Loeb, 
incidentally, emerges as a likeable fellow, very 
far from being the loathsome pervert that rumour 
has painted him. Corruptio optimi pessima : the 
more attractive the psychopath, the greater the 
danger he is to the Leopolds of the community 
—and to the community. 

This is also one of the lessons from Strangers 
in my Body, at first sight a largely unnecessary 
rehash of Thigperi and Cleckley’s The Three 
Faces of Eve by ‘Eve’ (Mrs. Earl Lancaster) 
herself. But right at the end she reveals that what 
the two psychiatrists thought of (and wrote about, 
in the earlier book) as the final face of Eve, with 
its merger of the Jekyll and Hyde elements, was 
in fact only her penultimate condition. Nor was 
it, as they believed, a happy one. She had not 
settled down well with her family. With her new 
husband she was frigid; with her child, an ob- 
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sessive disciplinarian; and the marriage became 
so miserable that she tried to end her life by 
suicide. She did: but not in the way she ex- 
pected. A new ‘Eve’ woke up under the stomach 
pump, warmer, more human, less neurotic. It was 
as if her cards of identity had been once again 
in some inexplicable way reshuffled in the suicide 
attempt; and the result, at the time of writing, 
has been an altogether more satisfactory and— 
it is to be hoped, for her sake—a final face of Eve. 
“Apart from the new ending, there are also 
differences of emphasis. Mrs. Lancaster casts a 
more friendly eye on her past ‘Hyde’ element, 
Eve Black, in spite of her vicious and sometimes 
nearly disastrous escapades. She describes them 
in more detail; and again the havoc that can be 
done by an engaging psychopath is made clear. 
Admittedly complete dissociation into two 
separate personalities of the Jekyll/Hyde pattern 
is very rare; but much less rare—in fact, ex- 
ceedingly common—is the existence of revolu- 
tionary forces in a normal individual trying to 
overturn the established personality: often suc- 
ceeding, temporarily, when the established per- 
sonality is caught off guard by drink or mass 
hysteria. Even when ‘Hyde’ is not permitted to 
come into the open, he can still continue to plague 
his host with neurotic symptoms. The chief value 
of the ‘Eve’ case has undoubtedly been its 
demonstration of the way that what we think of 
as a personality is not necessarily a single in- 
violate whole; it should rather be regarded as a 
state in which various elements, some unruly, 
some dangerous, are continually struggling for 
more power. And though most of this book will 
be familiar to anybody who read its predecessor, 
the story remains so remarkable that the repe- 
tition can be forgiven. BRIAN INGLIS 


Bread and Tea 


Scottish Social Welfare, 1864-1914. By Thomas 
Ferguson. (Livingstone, 42s.) 
Tuis is a record of the confused and backward 
social conditions which Scotland put up with as 
a junior partner in the triumphs of Victorian 
Britain. There is an enormous amount here, some 
of which will be of interest to the very persevering 
general reader; it is a valuable account of such 
remedies as were achieved but above all of what 
needed to be done. But there is also too much— 
it contains an unreadable lacing of statistics and 
not enough sustained reflection. Mr. Ferguson 
goes into matters like what people ate, what they 
lived in, the care of the sick, the young,.the poor 
and the insane. We are faced with the rise of 
bread and tea, the decline of porridge and milk 
and the inextinguishable prevalence of whisky, 
with cholera, tuberculosis, bothies, model lodg- 
ing houses and emigration, and with smoke, over- 
crowding and the Scottish love of low rents, the 
last three having survived effectively enough into 
recent times. In 1866 there was an illegitimacy 
rate of 10 per cent. among children born alive 
and three-year-olds were working in the brick- 
fields. The business of social improvement seems 
to have been very much a matter of individual 
insight and initiative. Something is due, for 
example, to the medical officer who deplored the 
tendency ‘to send prancing over the country in- 
telligent, zealous officials whose mission seems to 
be—to shut up everyone who is a different kind 
of fool to themselves,’ and to the Sheriff Fraser 
who told a Select Committee who wished to put 
down illegitimacy by restricting the benefits of the 
Poor Law: ‘No woman is got with child in the 
hope that the child will be supported by the 
Parochial Board. . . . I take it that illegitimate 
children are the product of opportunity and 
passion.” KARL MILLER 
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Manhattan Islanders 


The Way We Live Now. By Warren Miller. 
(Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 

Never Come Morning. By Nelson Algren. (Spear- 
man, 15s.) 

The Confession. By 
Deutsch, I 1s. 6d.) 

Burden of the Seed. By Kathleen Sully. (Peter 
Davies, 13s. 6d.) 

Discourse with Shadows. By J. 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 

A Mirror for Magistrates. By Richard Gibson. 


Mario Soldati. (André 


E. Malcolm. 


(Blond, 12s. 6d.) 
Theresa’s Choice. By Rachel Cecil. (Constable, 
18s.) 


UNLESS you like to see novelists appointing 
themselves your spokesmen. you may be irritated 
by the title of Warren Miller's new book, The 
Way We Live Now: that inclusive ‘we,’ that pre- 
sumptuous generalisation. And it is a_ valid 
objection. The book is less a novel than an 
anthropological study of the Manhattan Islanders, 
their marital customs, their totems and taboos, 
their chances of surviving the encroachments of 
civilisation; and it is assumed that the reader will 
recognise his own condition reflected in theirs. 
Rootless, disenchanted, oversophisticated, in- 
capable of acting naturally: that’s the way we 
are, all of us, now. Fortunately Mr. Miller is 
clever and amusing enough to divert our atten- 
tion from the fact that he is making these 
assumptions on our behalf. 

One winter’s night, Lionel Aldridge, press 
officer for an imsurance firm, decides to leave 
his wife, not as a consequence of any scorching 
quarrel but the accumulation of minor irritations; 
‘there was almost nothing she did that he did 
not wish she did otherwise. He moves into a 
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bachelor apartment in Greenwich Village and 
the welcoming freemasonry of ex-husbands: the 
queers who have tried marriage and found it 
wanting, the men who have got fed up with being 
classified as ‘sexual partners’ by their wives’ 
analysts, the husbands who have themselves been 
run out on. They are highly organised for the 
enjoyment of their freedom, and for the most 
part hate it; and so very soon, in spite of a suc- 
cession of mistresses and a return match with 
the woman he had once meant to marry, Aldridge 
begins to hate his. But for the author it is a means 
of introducing a large cast of supporting players 
and incidental scenes to demonstrate the vacuity 
of their lives. He goes out of his way to be 
amusing. The oblique conversations about their 
unhappiness between Aldridge and his best friend 
Nicholas, each of whose remarks commands the 
deepest respect from the other, are among the 
funniest passages in a book improbably crowded 
with entertaining talkers; and the description of 
men’s day in the laundry room of Aldridge’s 
building is brilliantly done. But its dry percep- 
tiveness in small matters is worth more than its 
panoramic view. 

To read Richard Wright's introduction you 
would imagine that Algren, too, was attempting 
something more than a novel in Never Come 
Morning. “Nelson Algren’s innocent, bold, vivid 
imagination, he says, ‘has long brooded upon 
the possibility of changing the social world in 
which we live.’ Well, so it may have done, but 
there is no hint of it here. Algren has traced, 
with what seems a phenomenal effort of 
imagination and verification, the progress of 
Bruno, a teenage Pole of the Chicago slums, from 
delinquent to hoodlum, from robbery to murder 
and his arrest. ... ‘Knew Id never get t’be 
twenty-one anyhow.” But although Algren shows 
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a deceit compassion for his hero, explaining the 
gradual corruption of a stupid mind, he is not 
making out a case. The nearest Bruno comes to 
idealism is to doubt strongly whether he should 
have let the gang rape his girl friend, whether 
he shouldn't have come to her aid even at the 
risk of being thought soft. The story speaks for 
social change, not Algren. 

The hero of Mario Soldati’s The Confession is 
a fourteen-year-old Italian boy whose belief in 
his vocation for the priesthood has been en- 
couraged by the Jesuit teachers at his school] and 
then disturbed by his inability to curb his sexual 
fantasies. Having self-dramatised his conflict he 
overplays his confession to the Spiritual Director 
at the school, and the latter, fearing to lose such 
a promising recruit to the Jesuit order, comes 
down hard on him. The results are unforeseen 
and unfortunate; but since the writer doesn’t hint 
at them before the end of the book I must not 
do so here. Soldati visualises the various stages 
of the boy’s bewildering experience with extra- 
ordinary skill, but how far he condemns the 
actions which produced it, the mild, ironic 
nature of his criticism prevents one from guess- 
ing. The novel could be taken as an attack on 
the Jesuits, but the author could just as easily 
deny that it was. 

Kathleen Sully’s Burden of the Seed deals with 
a boy’s strange upbringing in the house of two 
decaying aunts and its influence on his relation- 
ships with women later in life. The concentrated 
day-to-day first half is macabre and original, but 
the story loses much of its power as it gathers 
pace. Discourse with Shadows is a description 
of the return of a German refugee to trace 
missing members of his family and of his tragic. 
involvement with four survivors of a concentra- 
tion camp. It is honest and well meant, but the 
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or through any bookseller 


The Victoria and Albert Museum 


The Victoria and Albert Museum houses one of the 
world’s best collections of fine and applied art covering 
all countries, periods and styles, To further the enjoyment 
teachers, 
enthusiasts, the museum publishes several series of books 
illustrating examples from the various 
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telling of the story by each character in turn 
makes it something of an obstacle race. A Mirror 
for Magistrates is a gentle, elegiac story about 
a Negro’s temporary stay in Paradise, which is 
how he sees his job as a school janitor, and his 
banishment when he falls for the Eve on the staff. 
Rachel Cecil’s first novel, Theresa’s Choice, 
weaves itself in the conventional romantic manner 
round the first loves of a pleasant young woman 
of the upper classes in London in the 1920s. 
GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


Historical Events 


Culture and History. Prolegomena to the Com- 
parative Study of Civilizations. By Philip 
Bagby. (Longmans, 30s.) 

WHEN so much has been written on the compara- 

tive study of civilisations, when Spengler and 

Toynbee and Sorokin and Northrop have been 

dissected and criticised in every university debat- 

ing society in the world, the first question we shall 
ask of any writer who ventures on to this for- 
bidding territory is what new contribution he has 


to make. Mr. Bagby’s contribution, taken at his 


own valuation, is twofold. First, he shows that 


history is (or should be, and can be) scientific; that 
is to say that the old distinction, derived from the 
German idealists, between Geist (the subject of 


history) and Natur (the subject of science) is false. 


Secondly, he attempts to define the framework of 
scientific history in terms of the concepts and 


categories constructed by anthropologists. 
The anthropologists in their studies of simple 


societies have developed a set of concepts and 


methods which, with some refinements and 
modifications, can be used in studying those more 


complex societies whose development constitutes 


the bulk of what we call history. It is these 


concepts and methods which we shall endeavour 
our purpose being to formulate 
a clear, coherent and intelligible conceptual 
system in terms of which many, or most, of the 


to examine .. . 


facts of history can be interpreted and general 
propositions can be formulated and tested. 


Of these two main tasks Mr. Bagby is more 
successful with the former than the latter. His 
criticism of propositions such as the argument 
that historical events, unlike physical events, are 


2) 


unique—that because ‘history never repeats itself 


a scientific treatment of historical data is impos- 
sible—seems to me _ ultimately unanswerable. 
These sections should be read by all who think 
that history is a matter of ‘intuitions’ or ‘insights,’ 
or that the only alternative to regarding it as One 
Damned Thing After Another is to admit the sway 
of iron laws. Unfortunately they are embedded in 
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a lot of rather finicking linguistic analysis of terms 
such as culture and civilisation which many 
readers will find less illuminating and less 
helpful than the author seems to believe. One 
reason for this is that Mr. Bagby himself is evi- 
dently no historian and many of his historical 
generalisations appear to be based on slender 
evidence. Until the professional historian can be 
persuaded that the comparative study of civilisa- 
tions is a respectable occupation—and that, in this 
country at least, is still not the case—real progress 
is unlikely. If Mr. Bagby’s book helps to convince 
them that ‘large-scale recurrent patterns . . . do 
indeed exist’ and are worthy of their attention, it 
will contribute in a modest measure to a re- 
orientation which is overdue. 

GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


The Justice Collector 


Justice Triumphant. By Cecil Fielding. (John 
Long, 16s.) 
‘IN this book,’ Mr. Fielding begins, ‘the author 
sets out the reasons underlying his strongly held 
belief that no one in England is today con- 
victed of a serious crime if he is innocent.’ This 
proposition is, of course, demonstrably false if 
for no other reason than the occasional ‘pardons’ 
by which the Crown itself recognises that a 
mistake has been proved, and Mr. Fielding later 
on qualifies his statement: ‘... there is no 
reasonable ground for thinking that persons have 
been wrongfully convicted in England in recent 
times—except very occasionally and in very ex- 
ceptional circumstances. . . .’ If this is the thesis, 
it can fairly be said that nobody thinks otherwise, 
and against whom is the book aimed? Pre- 
sumably, against those who have used the possi- 
bility of error as an argument for the abolition 
of capital punishment (never a very strong argu- 
ment since such a risk is present in any human 
institution); they hardly merit a book in reply, 
except to answer the specific charges made, for 
example, in Hanged—and Innocent?, a work 
which, right or wrong, deserves a much more 
detailed examination than the feeble comments 
it receives from Mr. Fielding. Of the Evans case 
he actually says, ‘All the facts were before the 
jury’ and ‘But for an extraordinary coincidence 
nothing more would have been heard of it.’ 
One can agree with Mr. Fielding that ‘the 
system of criminal justice founded upon the 
common law of England is in very little need 
of alteration’ without thinking that it needs the 
support of a book containing such jewels as 
‘few people will be greatly disturbed by hearing 
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that someone has been wrongly sentenced to 
eighteen months for burglary, especially if he was 
not otherwise a person of good character.’ That 
‘especially’ is especially revealing. 

ROBERT LINDLEY 


Roof-Top Follies 


Initiations and Initiates in Tibet. By Alexandra 
David-Neel. Translated by Fred Rothwell. 
(Rider, 18s.) 

With a King in the Clouds. By Erika Leuchtag. 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) 

THE only thing these two books have in common 

is that they are both about places and events so 

remote that it is difficult to make an accurate 
assessment of their authenticity. Alexandra 

David-Neel, whose book about Buddhism in 

Tibet was originally published in 1931 and has 

now reappeared with amendments and additions, 

gives an impression of reverence rather than dis- 
cernment. She is, furthermore, so utterly devoid 
of humour when describing practices of extreme 
absurdity (the initiations of her title) that one 
may be pardoned for being a little dubious about 
her intellectual credentials. Still, if one accepts the 
authoress as a guide and not a philospher, if one 
reads to find out what the Tibetans believe rather 
than why they should be so ridiculous as to be- 
lieve it, then there is a good deal of interest here 
despite the abysmal dreariness of the writing. 
Erika Leuchtag is on about a very different 
matter. Employed in 1949 as a masseuse to the 

Senior Queen of Nepal, she apparently found 

the King and the Royal Family the virtual 

prisoners of the Rana nobility, who were the 
exclusive and tyrannical rulers of the country. 

According to her own account Miss Leuchtag 

played an important part in the intrigues which 

eventually led to the liberation of the monarch, 
the overthrow of the Ranas and the installation 
of moderate government in Nepal. Well now. 

This story is in many ways plausible and is, on 

the whole, excitingly told. However, Miss Leuch- 

tag unconsciously reveals herself as so impulsive 

a woman, so apt to jump to conclusions and so 

swift, if I may say so, to presume on the courtesy 

of others (she quickly invented pet-names for 
both the Senior and the Junior Queens of Nepal, 

and apparently used these to their faces), that I 

myself would not have been anxious to associate 

her with any coup d’état I had in mind. In all 
charity, I think that Miss Leuchtag’s activities, 
though plainly both persistent and courageous, 
must have been more peripheral than this book 
implies. SIMON RAVEN 





















































































SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,007 


ACROSS 24 The tent-dweller should be out of : 1 
bed here and ready for battle (10) 14 Daylight-saving on Bredon (6-4) 
Tattered bustle? There will be a 16 I’m soon about to inquire at this 


‘Like to some —— of stars we see 27 
Hung in the golden Galaxy’ 
(Tennyson) (6) 28 
Soldiers use it; they used to 
smoke it in reverse (4-4) . 29 
Thyme is mixed to make a tradi- 
tion (7) : 30 
The key will be found if you 
excavate the thing almost entirely 


storm! (7) 
Rows and 
featured (7) 


chicken-feed (8) 


reverse! (6) 


(7) 

12 Finished with great care, but 
rather too fussily (10) ‘ 

13 One simply can’t find the girl 
here (4) 

15 Breezy yarns (7) 

17 One was quite pink to be so 
exuberant in bed! (7) 

19 To write thus must absorb one’s 
whole attention (7) 

21 Mere sin might get you these 
expensive luxuries (7) __ 

23 An illustration of piling it on? (4) 


abroad ? (7) 
American 


pounds (5) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened on Sept. 9. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,007, 99 Gower St., London, WCi 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords, Swindon, Wilts. 


rows and 
A puny ice provides American 20 Or how to rob the meter? (7) 


The hangman who was bad in 23 Where to come out at a summit 


DOWN 
Cane cymbal (clashed); this will 
mystify you! (9) 
Civic aspect of pent war (7) 
Headgear for hot-heads? (7-3) 
The MSS of The Moving Finger 
evidently were (9) 
Forceful units (4) 3 
Inebriated call for salad-stuff from 3; Gath. 32 Pestilence. 


n in youth’s 
affirmative about a couple o 





Solution on September 12 


9 The case is altered (4) 


city (9) ‘ 
rows it 18 Bury in a little place in Norfolk? 
Not so (9) 


22 Classically inconsolable (7) 


conference? (2, 3) 

25 Belloc took it to Rome (4) 

26 Graduate in the offing looks very 
young! (4) 


SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 1,005 
ACROSS.—1 Dumb-waiter. 6 Pash. 10 
Medal. 11 Massinger. 12 Solvency. 13 
Hellas. 15 Sent. 16 Aloe. 17 Verse. 
20 Lusty. 21 Teak. 22 Oval. 24 Exeunt. 
6 Sea-horse. 29 Irradiate. 30 Icing. 


spaces DOWN.—1 Dumps. 2 Madelines. 3 
appreciative Walker. 4 Immaculate. 5 Easy. 7 Angel. 
f 8 Hardshell. 9 Minerva. 14 Rebatement. 

15 Solferino. 18 Reversion. 19 Cyanide. 
23 Shrill, 25 Egret. 27 Eagle. 28 Cate. 
PRIZEWINNERS 
Mrs. Dagnall, 11 Pitcullen Terrace, Perth, 
and Mrs, Paulin, 17 Fitzroy Road, 
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THE remarkable speed with 
which the joint stock banks 
jumped into the hire-purchase 
finance business—by buying 
blocks of equity shares in the 
leading finance companies— 
proves that the move was a con- 
certed one and planned well in 
advance. In fact, the staff work 
was so brilliant that I suspect 
that it was the result of a com- 
bined headquarters operation with a generalis- 
simo in command. Could the ‘supremo’ possibly 
be the Governor of the Bank? 

Something, of course, had to be done about 
bringing the hire-purchase finance business under 
sme form of central bank control. Under the 
Thorneycroft regime foreign money of the 
‘hottest’ variety had been attracted to London to 
take advantage of the high money rates prevailing, 
and as the credit squeeze had prevented the com- 
mercial customers of the banks from obtaining 
the financial accommodation they required re- 
course was had to hire-purchase finance com- 
panies—at incredibly high cost. A mushroom 
crop of finance companies appeared overnight 
0 take advantage of this profitable form 
of usury financed in_the first place by the ‘hot’ 
money from abroad. The rates charged to the 
unfortunate commercial customers must have 
worked out well above 25 per cent., for the 
finance companies themselves were at one time 
advertising for public deposits at 10 per cent. or 
nore. That the Government policy of restraint 
in bank advances should be vitiated by unre- 
trained advances being made by so-called 
industrial’ banks is so absurd that I am at a loss 
io explain why nothing was done about it in the 
Finance Bill. Mr. Amory did drop a few hints 
about coming legislation, but it looks as if he has 
now left it to the joint stock banks—with Bank 
of England connivance—to enter the hire-pur- 
chase field and establish some degree of control. 
For the sure result of the leading hire-purchase 
companies receiving unlimited joint stock bank 
support On a partnership basis is that the mush- 
toom finance companies will now be squeezed out 
of the business. The latest move by the Midland 
Bank to offer ‘personal loans’ (on the American 
model) from £50 to £500 at 5 per cent. for one 
lo two years makes this a near-certainty. 

The benefit to both parties in the recent equity 
share deals—banks and finance companies—is 
obvious enough, but does the State benefit at all 
by these transactions? The Government’s para- 
mount interest is to steer the economy towards 
equilibrium—away from inflation at one time and 
away from deflation at another—and for this pur- 
pose it is essential for it to exercise the greatest 
possible control over the lending policy of the 
joint stock banks. But this Government—or is it 
the Governor?—seems content to leave lending 
Policy to be decided by the money-making in- 
Stincts of the joint stock bank chairmen. To buy 
the equity of their greatest commercial rivals— 
the hire-purchase finance companies—was no 
doubt a good stroke of business for the banks, 
but how does it advance the credit-control 
iparatus of the Government? Previously the 
Treasury, through its directives, could instruct 
ihe banks to limit their routine advances to the 
hire-purchase finance business, but now that 
the banks have taken these companies into part- 
tership—by acquiring their equity shares—how 
tan the Treasury control in future the supply of 
oney for hire-purchase finance? 
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THE FREEDOM-FIGHTING BANKS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


The lending policy of the banks in another 
field—the small industrial or commercial com- 
pany—presents a striking contrast. This lending 
they channel through the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Finance Corporation, in which they also 
own equity shares. But the ICFC remains a victim 
of a special credit squeeze. According to its 
chairman, Lord Piercy, it could usefully advance 
at least double the finance available to it if the 
banks would play. There are evident, he says, 
‘new springs of enterprise among small concerns’; 


but the banks’ squeeze has made more difficult | 


‘the lot of quite an interesting crop of new ven- 
tures.’ Now the professed policy of the Govern- 
ment is to help new enterprise among the smaller 
concerns in the business world, but it is not 
apparently the policy of the joint stock banks. 
The ICFC ‘robs’ their branch managers of a lot 
of business which they are no allowed to do 
direct since Mr. Amory lifted the. official credit 
squeeze. Is it really safe for the Treasury, I 


wonder, to leave official lending policy entirely 


to the money-making instincts of the bank chair- 
men? 

Recently Mr. Amory made a useful change in 
the technique of over-all credit control. He came 
to a temporary arrangement with the bank chair- 
men—'pending the recommendations of the Rad- 


cliffe Committee’-—whereby the banks will be | 


required to deposit at the Bank of England a 
certain percentage of their gross deposits. This 
is intended to draw off excess liquidity when that 
occurs and is comparable with the ‘variable 
liquidity ratios’ which I had often advocated in 
the past. This shows that the wise Mr. Amory is 
groping towards more direct control over bank 
advances. Should he not go further and secure 
some direct control over bank investments—in- 
cluding equity investments? 

I am not against equity investment by the 
banks. It could well be carried further. I would 
like to see the banks finance—by equity partici- 
pation as well as by credits—national fixed in- 
vestment trusts whose ls. units could be sold 
over the bank counters and help to attract the 
savings of the working man. Perhaps the Midland 
Bank, under its new chairman, Lord Monckton, 
has another surprise in store along these lines. 
But Mr. Amory should be watching these de- 
velopments closely. The fight for freedom can 
go to the head. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE advance in industrial shares was tem- 

porarily stopped this week by the publication 
of the Cohen Council’s second report. This was 
not surprising, seeing that the Council sees a con- 
tinuance of the mild recession over the rest of 
the year—with industrial output down, a worsen- 
ing of the trade and payments position and a 
further rise in labour costs per unit of produc- 
tion, meaning a further fall in profit margins. 
Why the gilt-edged market should fall on this 
prospect is not so clear. It surely provides a good 
opportunity to acquire some of the medium-dated 
stocks which have not enjoyed the gains of the 
long-dated or irredeemables. For - example, 
Electricity 3 per cent., 1968-73, ex dividend at 
74% and Savings 3 per cent., 1965-75, at 724, to 
yield respectively 4 per cent. and 44 per cent. 
flat and just over 54 per cent. to gross redemp- 
tion. I find that these stocks, after allowing for 





COMPANY MEETING 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 
STORES 





RECORD PROFIT 


THE annual general meeting of The International Tea 
Company’s Stores, Ltd., will be held on September 
16 in London. : 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, Mr. William Bolwell: 

Last year I forecast good prospects for the then 
current year but I also said that I anticipated in- 
tensified competition and further unavoidable 
increases in expenses. This forecast has proved 
accurate and | am pleased to be able to report that 
for the third consecutive year substantially increased 
turnover has enabled us to produce a record Group 
Trading Profit, The increase in trading profit is no 
less than £294,558, bringing the total up to 
£2,446,.925, although in considering these figures it 
must be borne in mind that the trading period of 
the International Company and of certain sub- 
sidiaries to the 3rd May, 1958, consisted of 53 weeks 
as compared with 52 weeks last year. 

Increasingly keen competition has precluded any 
improvement in margins of gross profit and the 
improved trading profit has been achieved by con- 
centrating on selling a greater quantity of goods to 
a larger number of customers, These remarks apply 
not only to the Parent Company but equally to 
subsidiaries, each of which according to its size 
and capacity has helped in producing these record 
figures. I am pleased also to report that our factories 
have materially contributed to the improved results, 
particularly in so far as our bakery products are 
concerned. 

The Consolidated Net Profit amounts to £771,410, 
an increase of £99,847. We propose a final dividend 
of 14 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock making 19 per 
cent. as compared with 174 per cent. for the preceding 
year. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


Your directors consider it desirable that the issued 
capital of the company should be brought more 
into line with reality. They accordingly recommend 
that reserves to the extent of £3,100,000 be capitalised 
and applied in payment up in full of Ordinary shares 
to a like nominal amount and that such new shares 
be distributed among the Ordinary stockholders on 
the basis of one new share of a nominal value of 
5s. for each 5s. Ordinary stock unit held at the close 
of business on 31st July, 1958. The new shares will 
not entitle the holders to participate in the final 
dividend proposed in respect of the accounts to 3rd 
May, 1958, now under review, but otherwise will 
rank in all respects, including dividends, equally 
with the existing Ordinary stock. 

During the year under review we opened or con- 
verted to self-service a further 55 branches and by 
the end of 1958 we shall possess nearly 200 such 
establishments, We have also carried out improve- 
ments to many other branches and have completed 
the building of a new regional warehouse at Ashford, 
Kent. Improvements have also proceeded at our 
Head Office at Mitre Square, which was built before 
any of us were born and was originally a warehouse. 
In addition to providing better working conditions, 
we are actively engaged in the modernisation of 
clerical systems with a view to effecting economies 
and improving efficiency. 

The slashing of prices and disregard of price 
maintenance is spreading and in some areas is 
developing into a cut-price war. The possible effects 
of this development on trading profits cannot be 
ignored but we are watching the position closely. 

Industrial unrest, particularly when it affects 
docks or markets, not only involves the carrying of 
heavier stocks at retail branches, warehouses and 
factories in order to protect our business and our 
customers against possible shortages, but also entails 
additional transport costs. Until conditions render 
it safe to reduce stocks to a normal level, it means 
that a material amount of our cash resources is 
locked up in this additional stock. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE TUNNEL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


PROBLEM OF RISING FUEL COSTS 





THe 47th Annual General Meeting of The Tunnel 
Portland Cement Company Limited will be held on 
September 15th at 105 Piccadilly, London W.1. 

The following is an extract from the Review by the 
Chairman, Mr N. M. Jensen, which has been circu- 
lated with the Report and Accounts. 

Whereas last. year I was able to report that the 
home market had absorbed the surplus created by 
somewhat lower exports, I am afraid I cannot say 
the same this year. The steep increase in the bank 
rate and the continuing credit squeeze had a marked 
effect on the building industry and, during the period 
covered by the accounts, trading has been difficult, 
particularly as regards the period from September 
1957 to April of this year. The reduced demand 
made it impossible for us to keep all our factories 
running to full capacity. Our West Thurrock works 
was particularly affected. 

The recession in the export market is accounted 
for largely by a general reduction in the overall 
demand and this has accentuated competition. For 
instance, in our Far Eastern markets the Japanese 


have a considerable freight advantage over us, but | 


competition from various European countries on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain has also increased. 
Most of these countries are maintaining fairly high 
prices in their home markets and, in some instances, 
are prepared to sell their surplus production in 
export markets mainly to obtain foreign currency or 
to cover part of their overhead expenses. Not only 
have we therefore suffered a reduction in export 
tonnage, but there has also been a lower margin of 
profit. 

As far as the home market is concerned there has 
been a distinct improvement since April, both as 
regards deliveries and our margin of profit. The 
export market I fear is going to be difficult for some 
years to come. 

After giving details of the Accounts the Chairman 
then reviews the Company’s interests in the U.S.A. 
and elsewhere abroad, and continues: 


COAL AND ELECTRICITY 


Two of the chief items in the cost of manufacture 
of cement are coal and power and their continued 
increase in price gives cause for some alarm. 
Furthermore, the quality of coal has decreased as 
the price has risen. As compared with 1938, the 
figures for nine months to March 1958 show an 
increase in delivered cost of 390 per cent, and, 
when calorific value is taken into account, the in- 
crease is 454 per cent, By continuous attention to 
fuel efficiency, we have been able to keep down the 
increase in the cost per ton of cement to 402 per cent, 
while, for the same period, the price of cement 
delivered in the Central London area has increased 
by only 167 per cent. In this situation, we have 
decided to install plant for oil burning at our West 
Thurrock works, This will enable us to use either 
coal or oil, or both, as, from time to time, may be 
more economical. 

Greater efficiency and productivity in industry 
largely depend upon more supplies of cheaper power, 
yet the Electricity Authority continues a price policy 
which favours the domestic consumer compared 
with the large industrial user, To show you more 
clearly what I have in mind, I can tell you that in 
my own home the cost of electricity, during the last 
twenty years, has risen by some 30 per cent. only, 
whereas at our West Thurrock works, which con- 
sumes more than 70,000,000 units a year, there has 
been an increase in cost of nearly 210 per cent. 
Not only are we very large consumers, but we 
possibly have the best load factor and power factor 
which any electricity supply concern could wish for, 
and yet our cost of current is only about 15 per cent. 
per unit below what I am paying for my private 
consumption. 
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accrued iriterest, have only appreciated by about 
4 since April last. As the Government’s policy 
is to go on feeding the market with the ‘longs,’ 
such as Funding 54 per cent., 1982-84, whose 
tap price has now been raised to 1014, so that 
the departments can acquire the ‘shorts’ and pro- 
vide for the maturity of £592 million in next 
January, it is obvious that the medium-dated 
stocks offer the prospect of the biggest rise over 
the next few months. Towards the end of Octo- 
ber, if not before, when the traditional period 
of strain in the sterling exchanges is passed, the 
market will surely be expecting another cut in 
Bank rate. 


Associated Television and Associated British 

Pictures 

It was a good thing to stop the gambling in 
television shares. The Stock Exchange Council 
rightly suspended dealings in GRANADA 5s. shares, 
which had been run up from under 16s. to over 
42s. in a few days. As 80 per cent. of the equity 
is held by the Bernstein family there could be no 
free market in these shares. ASSOCIATED TELE- 
VISION, in which the Daily Mirror group, Moss 
Empires, Birmingham Post and Pye have an in- 


| terest, have risen from about £6 to £84, and on 
| the estimate of profits of £54 million for the 


current year (against £4 million for the year to 
March last) an earnings yield of 25 per cent. 
would be secured. This is more reasonable. 
It is safer perhaps to keep to ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURES, which owns its television subsidiary 
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Hosaviss PENTECOST & CO., the old- 


established group of bleachers, dyers and 
finishers, of Nottingham, has, in spite of more 
competitive trading conditions which are preva- 
lent in this industry, reported increased net profits 
at £113,860 to March 31, 1958, as against £92,095 
for the previous year. This has been achieved in 
spite of the loss at Bobbers Mill by fire last year, 
but it is now coming into production again. The 
company has recently acquired the Textile 
Decorative Company, of Long Eaton, which 
should prove a useful addition. The chairman, 
Mr. L. S. Pentecost, advises that new machines 
of the latest type are being installed to keep pace 
with modern processing in the textile trade. Re- 
tained profits, plus insurance compensation paid 
for fire damage, have swelled the company’s re- 
serves—cash has increased from £96,000 to 
£218,000. Although the immediate outlook does 
not suggest that current profits will be as good 
as last year, there should be no reason to doubt 
the maintenance of the 15 per cent. dividend paid 
for the past three years. There is one class of 
capital, £597,600 in 10s. ordinary shares, which 
at 12s. 3d. return as much as £12 4s. Od. per cent. 


John Brown, with its many subsidiary interests 
in machine tools, boring drills, water turbines 
and engineering products, has achieved another 
good year, although it is apparent that there is 
now a surplus of boiler-making capacity in this 
country. Lord Aberconway, the chairman, reports 
that the machine-tool company (Wickman) con- 
tributed no fewer than £1.24 million to the trad- 
ing surplus of the group in spite of the recession 
in the machine-tool industry. Shipbuilding, too, 
has its uncertainties for the future, and Lord 
Aberconway acknowledges this when he states 
the ‘British shipowners. must be congratulated on 
the robustness of their long-term view.’ He goes 
on to say that ‘by and large your board is con- 
fident that given reasonable trading conditions 
the company. can squarely meet whatever is in 
store.’ Gross profit was £4,268,088 and net profit 
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100 per cent. and has therefore no interest in 
retaining the distributable profits. The estimated 
television profits for 1958-59 are £4.3 million 
(against £2.8 million in the previous year) and at 
29s. 6d. the 5s. shares would return an earnings 
yield of 294 per cent. The shares also have a 
useful dividend yield of 5 per cent. 


Banks or Industrial Shares 


The Midland Bank ‘personal loan’ announce- 
ment caused a rush out of hire-purchase finance 
shares into bank shares (which I had already ad- 
vocated). Lucky holders of MIDLAND can now 
take their 12s. profit and exchange into in- 
dustrial shares. Among the shares to put on the 
industrial list would be DISTILLERS, whose sales 
for the year ended March exceeded £200 million 
for the first time..This revenue was derived as 
to 75 per cent. from whisky and gin and the 
balance from yeast, chemicals, biochemicals and 
plastics. The chairman, Sir Graham Hayman, 
warned shareholders that the immediate trading 
outlook was clouded by the American recession 
and the levelling out of demand in Europe, but 
perhaps his statement was written before the re- 
cent upturn in American business. Capital re- 
quirements are still heavy, and Sir Graham hinted 
that a scrip issue would be made—perhaps before 
the cash issue. Intending buyers should wait for 
the promised issue. In fact, in view of the dis- 
appointing report of Monsanto, buyers of indus- 
trial shares must be increasingly cautious and 
selective. 


NOTES 


£1,505,488, giving a better cover (24) for the 10 
per cent. diyidend. The financial position is im- 
mensely strong, and although there may not now 
be the same rewards available to the heavy en- 
gineering industry, the price of this company’s 
£1 ordinary shares at 29s. 6d. seems about right 
to yield 6.65 per cent. 


Thorn Electrical Industries since its formation 
twenty-one years ago can claim uninterrupted ex- 
pansion. In the excellent report produced by Mr. 
Jules Thorn, the chairman, it is stated that its 
radio and television interests have been enlarged 
in the past year by adding to the ‘Ferguson’ range 
the trade marks ‘HMV’ and ‘Marconiphone,’ 
formerly of Electrical and Musical Industries. 
The chairman states that in the general field of 
television the company leads the industry. Sales 
of fluorescent lighting have considerably in- 
creased through the subsidiary, Atlas Lighting. 
Two ‘Son et Lumiére’ spectacles were provided, 
one at Cardiff Castle, the other at Greenwich. 
The electric cooker division has recently pro- 
duced two first-class selling models, the ‘Viscount’ 
and the luxury ‘Marquis.’ Overseas expansion 
continues in the lamp factories in Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. This physical expan- 
sion is naturally reflected in the balance sheet. 
A 10 per cent. increase in the trading profit at 
£2.34 million has resulted in a net profit of 
£643,000 in the year to March 31, 1958, which 
is a new record. Earnings of 67 per cent..covered 
the maintained dividend of 174 per cent. 3.8 
times. With its wonderful past record and future 
prospects the 5s. ordinary shares at 22s. 3d. de- 
serve their high investment status to yield 3.9 
per cent. 


British Motor Corporation has achieved an all- 
time record for any British or European motor 
manufacturer, having produced and sold 504,712 
vehicles of all types in the twelve months ending 
July 31, 1958. This is 65,000 more vehicles than the 
previous best in 1955-56. Exports were 16 per cent. 
higher than in 1956-57. Those to the US were par- 
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ticularly high and earned the corporation $75 
million. A large percentage of models sold to 
Americans were Austin Healey and MGA sports 
cars, Largest export markets after the US were 
Australia, South Africa, Canada, New Zealand 
and Sweden, in that order. It is estimated that 45 
per. cent. of all cars sold in Great Britain came 
from the BMC. Although the 5s. ordinary shares 
have risen from 7s. to 9s. this year, they should be 
retained for the dividend to be declared in Decem- 
ber. Last year this was 124 per cent. 

Tunnel Porfland Cement Co. has reported 
lower gross trading profits at £2,578,200 for the 
year to March 31, 1958. This is explained by the 
chairman, Mr. N. M. Jensen, as being due to the 
increase in Bank rate and to the credit squeeze, 
which caused a decline in the building trades. 
However, there has been an improvement since 
April, he says, both as regards deliveries in the 
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home market and in the margin of profit. He 
points out that it is particularly galling to find 
that the National Coal Board are offering their 
continental competitors the most suitable types 
of coal for cement manufacture at lower prices 
than they charge to the company, and yet refuse 
to allow the company to import suitable coal at 
lower prices. The subsidiary companies in the 
Sudan and Cyprus have both been working .to 
capacity, and the new works in Kenya came into 
production in April The lower net profit of 
£991,377 provides a 2.7 cover for the 104 per 
cent. dividend on the ordinary capital which is 
payable on the capital as increased by the bonus 
issues of one in five shares last year. It is proposed 
to pay a special bonus of 1 per cent. tax free 
from capital profits. The 10s. ‘B’ ordinary shares 
have improved from 16s. 6d. to 23s. 9d., to yield 
44 per cent. 


Hello, Mum! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 443: 


Report by Eric Wagstaff 


Competitors were asked to supply a message to Mum and name the record asked for on a 
record request programme by any three of the following: Electra, Edipus, Romulus and 
Remus, Nell Gwyn, Hamlet, Siegfried, Oswald (‘Ghosts’). 


THE record department at the BBC would have 
had a busy time finding all the records requested. 
These included Handel’s ‘Total Eclipse’ (sug- 
gested by Rhoda Tuck Pook for Oswald), songs 
by Wolf and “Who's afraid of the big, bad wolf 
(named by several competitors as requests from 
Romulus and Remus) and ‘Charlie is my darlin’’ 
(which appeared several times as Nell Gwyn’s 
choice), I agree with A. Whigham Price that if 
there isn’t a record called ‘The Strumpet 
Voluntary’ (Hamlet’s choice), there ought to be. 

In many entries Hamlet had great difficulty 
in making up his mind, finally selecting, for 
example, ‘Hesitation Waltz’ (Rev. J. M. Forster, 
J. S. Fidgen), ‘Perchance to dream’ (G. R. Smith), 
or ‘Bewitched, bothered and bewildered’ (R. W. 
Dargavel), but in others he hit out—‘Haste to the 
wedding’ (Miss H. Broun), “Tommy, make room 
for your uncle’ (A. M. Laing, Miss V. Telfer), 
‘Merry Widow Waltz’ (Granville Garley, D. 
Hawson), and ‘Who were. you with last night?’ 
(H. Hardman). B. Dudley Stamp’s ‘Elsinor Rock’ 
was an apt choice. Electra obviously enjoyed 
choosing ‘Heaven is just round the corner’ 
(Russell Edwards) and the slow movement 
from Haydn’s Surprise Symphony (Mrs. V. R. 
Ormerod), and Mum would have got little com- 


fort from these messages: ‘I’ve got a one-track 
mind’ (R. A. McKenzie), ‘Don’t worry about me, 
Mum, I've such a helpful brother’ (Gloria Prince) 
or ‘This piece simply sends me, so I hope it will 
really slay you’ (Simia). Oswald’s messages were 
full of the joy of life, and his records were mostly 
sunny, like ‘Arise, O Sun,’ suggested by A. W. 
Price. The messages from CEdipus were anxious 
and complex, but he chose some uncomplicated 
records, such as ‘I’d like a girl just like the girl 
that married dear old Dad’ (D. Drummond) and 
‘It had to be you’ (Sgt. J. Wallis). 

It was refreshing after hearing from all these 
crazy, mixed-up kids to read the cheerful 
messages from Nell Gwyn—‘Don’t believe all 
you hear, Mum,’ record requested ‘A virgin 
unspotted’ (J. S. Fidgen), ‘Mum, I’m in the best 
possible hands’ (Cinna), ‘I’ve got a right royal 
Charlie here’ (Nancy Gunter) and ‘No orange 
blossom—not on your Nelly! But plenty of 
clover, Mum, for both of us’ (P. W. R. Foot)— 
and she made a happy record choice with ‘Love 
for three oranges’ (J. A. Lindon, W. H. Johnson). 
Romulus and Remus too were full of high spirits 
—Very happy on our new construction job; 
lovely country here, with seven hills which remind 
us of the old milk-bar at home’ (A. W. Price). 
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Sometimes they had vague memories of their 

real mother, requesting the record ‘Who is 

Sylvia?’ (Simia), but in Rhoda Tuck Pook’s entry 

they confessed ‘O Mater, we wish we remembered 

you, but milk is thicker than blood.’ 

Some very good entries (notably from A. W. 
Price and Simia) put themselves out of the prize 
field by disregard of the word-limit. Though 
many competitors scored palpable hits with either 
message or record, few did with both and no one 
managed to do it three times. A prize of two 
guineas is awarded to D. R. Peddy and of one 
guinea to each. of the four other competitors 
quoted below: 

PRIZES 

Ne_t Gwyn: Giving up the fruit business, Mum, 
but Charlie won’t let me starve—not on your 
Nellie! His brother Jim will handle the Oranges. 

Record: ‘Ma, he’s making eyes at me.’ 

(pieus: Hello, Mum. Things are pretty complex 
here. Tell Rex if he gets savage we'll have him put 
to sleep. Ring you some time. 

Record: ‘When we are married.” 

(D. R. Peppy) 

ELectra: Hello, Mum. The family is always very 
much in my mind. 

Record: ‘Anything you can do, I can do better.” 

(R. W. DaRGAVEL) 

SIEGFRIED: It’s me, Mum. Love to Dad, Uncle and 
you. Tell Grandad Ill give him a ring some time. 

Record: ‘Down in the forest something stirred 

A. D. Bennetr Jones) 


(Epirus: Wish me luck, Mum! I’m marrying Queen 
Jocasta tomorrow. She’s a dear, but old enough to 
be my mother—complex, isn’t it? 

Record: ‘Che sara, sara.’ - 

(Mrs. I. M. Connor) 


ROMULUS AND Remus: We've had a dog’s life, but 
we're comfortably kennelled now, and our new 
nursemaid’s a howling success. 

Record: Theme music from ‘I Was a Teenage 
Werewolf.” : 

(BLUEBOTTLE) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 446 
Set by Buzfuz 


Competitors are invited to compose a 150-200 
word extract from a'novel or play in which a TV 
quiz winner arrives to take possession of Laputa, 
Wonderland, Prospero’s Island, Mugg (Officers 
and Gentlemen), The Coral Island or Treasure 
Island. Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
446, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1l, by 
September 9. Results on September 19. 





HASTE TO TASTE the delights of buttered 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The’ Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


GRANADA TV — require an Archi- 
tect. Must be in con 
temporary idiom, have Gnains experience of 
materials, construction and costs.—Write giving 
age, qualifications, experience and previous 
salary to Mr, Sidney L. Bernstein, Granada TV 
Network, Manchester 3. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 

(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 

- (m. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
4. 














WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
EAST MIDLAND DISTRICT. Applications are 
invited for the post of organiser for Nottingham 
and South Nottinghamshire, which will be vacant 
On or about Ist October. be py degree not 
essential. Salary scale £600 x £25 x £800. Starting 
Salary may, be ~ od than the minimem, accord- 


and qualifications.—Particulars 
: J. T. Rhodes, District Secretary, 16 
Shakespeare Street, Nottingham. 








PERSONAL 


COLD COMBINATIONS are vastly improved 
wah Regur's Manas Contaey—Sem af goed 








ABATE TENSION, nervous stress, insomnia, 
anxiety and chronic fatigue. Consult Charles B: 
Law, M.B.H.A., Hypnotherapist and Hypno- 
analyst.—Phone GLAdstone 0382, 12 Harman 
Drive, Cricklewood, N.W.2. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


CANCER PATIENT (81619). Poor man (42), 
alone in lodgings; frail but courageous, he needs 
a diet of milk, eggs and other special nourish- 
ments which he cannot afford. Please help us to 
care for him. Jewellery welcomed. — National 
Society for Cancer ———, Appeal G.7, 47 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1 

FOREIGN girls available ‘au pair’ 
Mothers’ Helps; short/long periods. 
Continental Burea, 148 Walton Se. Fs W.3. 

NI 9906. 











, 





from nervous conditions, habits, 

Bs i i asthma, 

migraine, anxiety, neurosis. — R. K. Brian, 

M.B.H.A. Le ge rg and Hypnoanalyst, 19 
Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 4245. 


bread and Burgess Anchovy Paste. 


HUMANISM—a modern outlook, — Write to 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Wales Tce., W.8. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the HumAn Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our :Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, D.X. 


CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 


MICRO, 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 


details of casy payments, David Blackstone Ltd., 

115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel: GER 

531), 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel.: REG 6693). 

Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 

Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 

SAVE £££’s with BOONE—the EASIEST way 
No medicines. G 


EXHIBITIONS AND 

LECTURES 
BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION, Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadorial Silver. Open 10 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST. “KENWOOD. Exhibition 
of ALLAN RAMSAY, Painter-in-Ordinary to 
George Il, Admission Free. Weekdays 10-7, 
Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway or 
Golders Green a, tions (1002). 


LEICESTER G LLERIES, L cicester Sq. Part IT. 
ARTISTS OF FAME A PROMISE. A new 
exhibition. 10-5.30, Sats. 10- 





to ee > —- 
tee.—Free booklet from Dept. 

3, Natural “Health Co., 23 White Hart Lane, 
‘SPECTATOR’ * POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 

to to the Subscription asad by Monday before 





Details, quantities and value to Box 99. 
GOING ON HOLIDAY? 
You might be unable to buy the Spectator 





99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


training centre im England.—For further 
mation sportsmen should write to Box 4047. 











egy Cooking, driving, secretarial 
. for paying gucsts.—Write Box 4039. 








LONDON ASHBRIDGE a Monthly 
lectures at the Eccleston Hotel on current affairs 
and the Arts, social activities, etc. Subscription, 
£1.—Wtite Membership Secretary L.A.C., 
Manor Way, South Croydon, Surrey. 

THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES. THREE 
PAINTERS: Ivon Hitchens, Jack B. Yates, 
Roderic O'Connor and COLOUR FORM and 
LINE, Daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork Street; 
London, W.1 


Continued Overleaf 


Nirway O\L-FIRING 


@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 
Send for copy of this 
colour folder now 
NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 











(Box A194), DROITWICH 
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wehouneues, 
W.1. XIX and XX CENTURY EUROPEAN 
MASTERS. Daily 10-5.30, Sats, 10-12.30. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 

THE SCHOOL OF ~ ORIENTAL “AN D 
AFRICAN STUDIES, University of London, 
W.C.1. MODERN ARABIC. An intensive In- 
troductory Course will be held from 1 October 
to 10 December, 1958. Instruction will be given 
in basic grammar, translation, Press and Radio 
Arabic, the grammar o1 Colloquial Arabic, and 
general Middle Eastern topics. Fee: £40 10s. 
per head. Enquiries to the Organiser of Special 
Courses. 

STUDIES, University of London, W.C.1. EAST 
AND CENTRAL AFRICA. A _ short non- 
residential course will be held from Tuesday, 
23rd to Friday, 26th September inclusive. Lec- 
tures will be given by leading authorities on 
political, social and economic developments in 
the region. Fee, five guineas, Enquiries to the 
Organiser of Special Courses. Phone No.: 
MUSeum 2023 


17-18 Old Bond Street, 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ MSS.,_ any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp, secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. ‘and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St.. W.1 (GER 1067-9). 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. p the 4d. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1.000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY 
Every year people of all ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism, turn their holi- 
day expetiences to account by writing articles 
or stories, Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen, Free book of advice from: 


PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


BOOKS, The ‘Spectator’ wil! arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
1s. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., “Spectator,” 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition. FREE year’s sub- 
scription to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers. You can, also, win one of Two Hun- 
dred Prizes in Fascinating Competition. Free 
R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ from 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time — 
wherever you live. Send stamp for free copy 
of 24-page prospectus and a full-size specimen 
lesson—without obligation. Students have sold 
articles and stories to 1,750 publications; many 
earn while learning. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept, 85/SL), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
1,050 DIRECTORSHIPS held by M.P.s Listed 
and Classified in ‘BUSINESS BACKGROUND 
OF M.P.s,’ ed. by Andrew Roth: 10s. to Par- 
liamentary Profile Services Ltd., 34 Somali Road, 
London, N.W.2 





“THE WEEK” 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Cuftis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee. Incorporated Association of Pre- 
parafory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
COURSES OF HOME STUDY for GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (all Levels) 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES including 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Teachers’ 
Diplomas, Law. Courses also in Education, 
Sociology, Economics, Languages, and other 
subjects. Low fees. Prospectus free from the 
Registrar, Untversity Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert, of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Quten Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1 
Session 1958/59 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
THE EVENING SCHOOL provides courses of 
study for men and women employed in Commerce 
and Public Administration, Students may pre- 
pare for any of the following. 

1. Professional Examinations in Banking, 
Accountancy, Cost Accountancy Fellowship 
in Management Accounting of I.C.W.A., 
Company Secretarial Work, Exporting and 
Sales Management. 

. G.C.E., Advanced Level. 

Final B.Sc.(Econ.) and B.Sc.(Sociology). 

. Diploma in Public Administration, London. 

. University Extension Diploma in Economics. 

. Local Government Admi ative E 
tions in Municipal and Government 
Administration. 

. Association of Incorporated Statisticians 
Examinations. 

Session 1958/59 commences on Monday, 

22nd September 

New students will be enrolled between 3 p.m. 

and 8 p.m. on the 15th September. (Former 
students, 9th and 10th September, 5 to 7.30 p.m.). 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application 
to the Director of Education. 
FRENCH STUDENT, TEACHES 
Moderate fee. London area.—Box 400 








French. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No .Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. _ 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Eco1., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., & B.D. 
Degree, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
rofessi ions. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, MA LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 


PRIVATE “TUITION in Modern and Classical 
by lified teacher. —Box 4051. 


pay TRAINING, specially for \ uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 














SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS 
PURE MILK CHOCOLATE 
Irresistible Swiss Richness and Smoothness. 
4 oz. bars. Post Paid. 6 for Ils. 6d., 
12 for 22s. 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 








GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
= aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
ussex, 





GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole 
Roast Chicken, 1 lb. Finest Ox Tongue, 
8 oz. tin Frankfurters, 74 oz, tin Chicken 
Fillets in Pork, 144 oz. Asparagus Tips, and 
12 oz. Braised Kidneys. Sent for only £2 
post paid. Two cartons, £3 17s. 6d. C.W.O. 


Grays 


Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 





acini Shares 


Only the Piccadilly Building Society offers 


Premium Shares: a unique investment system 


offering increasing rates of interest. 


NET YIELD 


GROSS YIELD 


Income Tax paid by the 


Society, equivalent, 
Income Tax at the standard 
rate is payable, to . 


4% 


where 


£6.19.6% 


including premium of 4% 


1o/ Paid retrospectively after 
4i Yo twelve months, equivalent to 


87.7.11% 


including premium of 3% 


1o/ paid retrospectively after 
4; Mo three years, equivalent to... 


£7.16.6% 


AUGUST 29. 1958 


OUR HOME-MADE wholemeal bread is good 
pure food, full of flavour, delicious and satisfying 
with salads, honey or cheese and a valuable 
source of vitamins, especially the B group, The 
whole family will enjoy it because it is real old- 
fashioned good bread. Our Health and Fitness 
Wholewheat meal is guaranteed 100 per cent. 
stoneground in the traditional way at our water 
mil] at Felstead, Essex. Quickly, easily made— 
no one should have difficulty with our recipes— 
it can also be used for scones, biscuits, short- 
bread, etc, Prices, post free, including recipes : 

6 lb. bag, 7/3d.; 14 Ib. bag, 13/6d.—Write H. 
GRAY JONES, HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 
Orchard House, Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post ts. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.), Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust. men’s 38 to 48. om 
from Austin Smith, 36 > Berkeley St., W.1 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH I LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant, Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc, Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
—> Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
reland. 








GARDENING 


AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS. Large 
selection, best sorts, Gold Medal Chelsea, May, 
1958. Write for Catalogue to Knaphill Nufsery, 
Woking, Surrey. 











ACCOMMODATION 


PROFESSIONAL WOMAN wants one of two 
comfortable, quiet rooms. Cooking facilities. 
City, Holborn, Islington. —Reply Box 4049. 


THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat, or 
we find you suitable accommodation. Every third 
client now comes to us by personal recom- 
mendation.—Share-A-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545/6. 


TWo ROOMS furnished, 1 large, kitchen, use 
bathroom. Old Rectory, Bucks, Suit young 
couple, £3 weekly.—Box 4045 











HOTELS 


AMBASSADORS HOTEL, W.C.1. Bed and 
Breakfast Single room 28s. Double room 54s. 
No surcharge. Near King’s Cross, Euston and 
St. Pancras Stations. EUSton 1456. 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Gdns., 
Putting Green, Garages, Superlative food. Mid- 
Sept. onwards, 9 gns. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 








1,300 MILES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £61 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 


Searching tor something out of the ordinary this 
year? Here, then, is a golden Opportunity to 
visit Madeira, the most beautiful sub-tropical 
island in the world, where you can enjoy a 
luxury holiday at considerably reduced fares. 
Every hote! offers reasonable rates and retains 
a high standard of comfort, food and service. 
It is never too late to holiday in Madeira. 
See vour Trave: Agent now o contact 


AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 


SHAKESPERE, 7 days 4-star hotel, Stratford, 
and seats for all 5 plays. 21-28 Sept. and 12-19 
Oct, All in, 22 gns.—Write now, Illyrian Tours, 
Blue Gates, Chertsey Bridge, Surrey. 


A WELCOME GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes a 








These rates are applicable where the standard rate of 
Tax is payable. Write for free brochure, which con- 


tains details of this safe and attractive way of saving. 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy Spectator to friends for whom a 


reading. Pi CGADILLY BUILDING subscription is opened as a birth- 


Let PEER ts | G day gift. 


THE OBSERVER SOGI ETY Instructions should be sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER 
yet the world in your hands ESTATE HOUSE: 31 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1 Telephone: HYDe Park 5237 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday, 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 


welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 

A year’s subscription costs 50s. 
A Greeting Card is sent from the 


— a 
tinraccenais 
(ESTER TREE 


oi tear nee 
REET, 
on Sunday LONDON, WC1 
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